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A Record of Progress and Journal of Organized Charity. 
Vor. I. Marcu, 1886. No. 3. 


THE first problem which presents itself, when a town grows large enough to seek 
system in managing of its charities, is what is technically called ** out-door relief.” 
"All English-speaking people, in whatever nation, state or colony, inherit from the 
time of the Reformation in England, as a fundamental principle of their law, the 
understanding that the local community, in every place, must take care of the abso- 
lute necessities of the poor people of that place. That is to say, the ‘* poor of the 
must take care of them. ‘Translated 


, 


parish belong to the parish,” and the ** parish’ 
into New England language this becomes: ** the poor of the township belong to the 
In the language of most of 


, 


township, and the township must take care of them.’ 
the other American states. it means, ** the poor of the county belong to the county, 
and the county must take care of them.” The principle is magnificent. It makes 
everybody’s business somebody’s business. — It translates into the concrete the central 
Christian statement, that men must bear cach other’s burdens. In the quaint tech- 
nical language which has grown out of its administration, everybody ** belongs ” 
somewhere. For every child of God, though he be blind, deaf, dumb, and paralyzed ; 
though both his arms have been cut off} and both his legs, there are, somewhere, 
food, clothing and a home. This principle has never stated itself, with this absolute 


severity, in any of the countries which are under Latin or Roman legislation. They 


have generally trusted so far to the devices of convents, charity orders, or other cor- 
porations, that the state, as a state, has not thought it necessary to take a charge so 
wide-sweeping into its hands. Lamartine says that if France had known any such 
system, France would have been saved from all the bloodshed of all her revolutions. 
It is to the eternal honor of Christian Englishmen that when they cut off their connec- 
tion from the Church of Rome, they assumed as a state. the first duty of a church, 
which is, the care of all the poor. The determination to do this took form in what 
is always spoken of as the ‘+ Statute of Elizabeth.” It was passed in the year 1601, 
the forty-third year of her reign. It is the basis of all the poor-law legislation of 
England, the English colonies, and of the different states of America. 

To this hour, there is no great difficulty in administering this law in small com- 
munities, where there are no strangers. Old Mrs. Jones is left alone in such a place, 
by the death of John Jones. Her sons are in the Sandwich Islands, Alaska, Arch- 
angel and ‘Timbuctoo, or were when last heard from, which was thirty years ago. 
But the old lady would not be happy away from the old home, and one of her neigh- 
bors hauls a load of wood, and another sends round kindlings, and somebody else 
dumps ten or twelve bushels of potatoes into the cellar, and Margaret Smith looks 
in every morning to see how she is getting on, and Mary Brown looks in every 
evening to be sure she is all right. The Sewing Society takes care that her flannels 
are renewed, Mrs. Merriman brings down a hank of yarn every now and then, and 
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Mrs. Jones knits her own stockings. The semblance at least of the old home-life is 
kept up. Then, if a litthke money is wanted, more than the neighbors assess them- 
readily supplies it. The 


” 


selves for, ** the town” is called upon, and ‘+ the town 
” They 
right,” and that thing is done. After a few years, perhaps, somebody takes old 
Mrs. Jones to ride some afternoon, and they stop at the ** town-farm” to see old 
Mrs. Annable, who is living there. And old Mrs. Murfree comes down, whom Mrs. 
Jones has not seen for ten years, and they all fall to talking together. And 
Mrs. Jones stays and has a cup of tea. And after this visit she finds it a little 


Supervisors or the Overseers ** know all about it. know what is ** about 


lonesome at home. And after a second visit, she determines to remove there herself. 
The truth is, she has as good a right there, as ever a lady canoness in Germany had 
in the institution she administers. In deed, Mrs. Jones remembers that her husband 
built the ‘+ ell,” the year Admiral Perry fought the British fleet. She remembers 
carrying molasses and water, and doughnuts there for the men. And so, from being 
a subject of ** out-door relief.” Mrs. Jones becomes a subject of ** in-door relief.” It 
makes no great diflerence to ** the town” or indeed to anybody else. 

But this Arcadian, simple, satisfactory, unsystematic system, all breaks down and 
all gives way when the town becomes so large that everybody does not know every- 
body any longer, when, in fact, nobody knows anybody. Indeed, the manage- 
is then often put into 


” 


ment of the ** town farm,” that is, of the ** public institutions, 
the hands of one Board, and the management of the ‘* out-door relief”? into the 
hands of another. Perhaps these Boards dislike each other, perhaps they are rivals, 
each trying to spend as much as it can, or as little as it can, as the case may be. In 
any case, they cannot escape the eternal law of Boards, thus stated in the copy book : — 


** Boards are made of wood: they are long and narrow.” 


We need not imagine a Mr. Bumble or other heartless authority in charge of out- 
door relief. We know, that without delicate and sensitive knowledge of the heart, 
soul, mind and body, no real personal relief can be given to the person who is in 
need. A central Board or a central officer cannot manage the aflair with the sym- 
pathy and sense with which in our parable Mrs. Jones was cared for. Out-door 
relief inevitably becomes, in a greater or less degree, a mechanical, hard, and un- 
fecling grant of codfish, of oatmeal, of potatoes, of coal,—in the worse cases, of money. 
It is drawn for on the first of the month, as regularly as in another grade of life, the 
coupons of a man’s bonds are cut off and cashed. The most arrogant and crafty 
tramp claims it and has a good chance of receiving it. Because he receives it, he is 
made more arrogant, and more determined to be a tramp than he was before. 

How will you manage out-door relief, then, in large towns? Dr. Chalmers 
undertook to solve this when he was minister of the St. John parish in Glasgow. 
There is the first good modern illustration of what is called ** The Elberfeld Sys- 
tem,” and it should be remembered that Elberfeld is a fast-growing manufacturing 
city, whose population has increased three fold in a generation, and presents all the 
problems and all the difficulties of an American city in the same condition. Chal- 
mers undertook for his section of Glasgow to ** re-vivify, re-model and extend the 
old parochial economy of Scotland.” He collected all the money he wanted in con- 
tributions at the church door, and expended it by friendly visitors who served for 
love and not for pay. The financial change effected was a reduction of the annual 
pauper expenditure from £14,000 a year to £280. But this saving was a mere 
trifle compared to the manliness and self-respect secured when you have no longer 
a pauper defying or cheating his paymaster, but a friend advising with a friend. 
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For American cities, there is no longer any question but that the out-door distri- 
bution by public authorities must be reduced steadily but firmly to the lowest possible 
figures. This does not mean that everybody is to be moved to poorhouses. On the 
other hand, it may well be, that as the public dole is withdrawn, private charity, 
acting by personal tenderness, may have to spend more money than before. But in 
all these considerations, money is a very cheap commodity. It is not moncy that 
we want to save, it is life; it is courage ; it is constancy; it is character. ** Let me 
have one cord of wood to do it with, and I can ruin the best family in Boston.” 
That was the ejaculation of one of the wisest and tenderest friends of the poor whom 
Boston ever knew. Your dole, if there is to be a dole, must carry with it the 
hopefulness and good cheer which belong to Christian love and Christian love alone. 

To speak first of home details in such improvement, the out-door relief in the 
city of Brooklyn, as administered by the public authorities, was entirely cut off, now 
One would have said that this would have materially increased the 


two years ago. 
Instead of that, when 


expenditures of the private societies, and no harm if it had. 
the public ceased giving away a hundred thousand dollars, the ** private charities ” 
of the benevolent socicties, all ready to do their share, were reduced one-half. By 
so much was the chronic habit of pauperism and beggary broken in upon. In Bos- 
ton, the annual public ‘> out-door relief” has been reduced from $80,000 to $30,000 
in the last nine years. For this. Boston may largely thank the sympathies and 
agencies set at work in the arrangements of the Associated Charitics. These are 
cities respectively of 700,000 population and of 400,000. Of smaller cities, which 
show both sides of the contrast, Springfield, in Massachusetts, with a population of 
40,000 pays about $4,500 in out-door relief. Norwich, in Connecticut, with about 


25,000 population pays $23,000. We shall attempt in subsequent numbers of LENp 


A IIANpD to examine some of the detail questions which arise in the gradual reduc- 
tion of this dangerous form of public almsgiving. ‘The directors of the Associated 
Charities in Boston are trying to arrest its evils at the place of their origin. They 


have issued in a circular letter the following appeal to ali the charitable societies in 


the hope that there may be a general agreement to send no new cases to the Over- 


er ¥ » >» ony 
seers of the Poor: Boston. December 21, 1555. 
To the Charities of Boston :— 

The Directors of the Associated Charities wish to suggest to the various char- 
itable societies of Boston the injurious results which often follow from sending 
applicants for the first time to the Overseers of the Poor, except in cases where 
persons should be removed to the almshouse. and aid from the Overseers would 
give the necessary power. 

The Directors are of the opinion that the necessary aid for new cases can be pro- 
cured from individuals, churches, or private charities, by proper eflort. and that it is 
not wise to send fresh applicants to the Overseers of the Poor, because aid from the 
public funds makes its recipients paupers in the eye of the law, and tends to create 
a feeling that relief is theirs by right. The Associated Charities will gladly co6perate 
with the charitable societies in securing all needed aid from private sources. 

To refrain from sending fresh applicants at this time is especially desirable, because 
the appropriation for the department is much smaller than in any recent year. 

Will the charitable societies kindly write the Directors whether they agree with 
them in this matter, and, if not, the details of any particular cases which show the 
wisdom of applying to the Overseers ? 

For the Board of Directors of the Associated Charities. 

GEORGE A. GODDARD, 


Secretary. 











PARTISANSHIP AND THE INDIANS. 


BY 


A sErious obstacle blocks the road of 
Indian civilization. It is true there are 
many causes for encouragement in the 
great work of bringing the individual 
members of our Western tribes into our 
own inheritance of order and labor, of 
hope and _ aspiration ; more 
than sufficient proof of the Indian’s ca- 
pacity for civilization, and of his willing- 
The good people of 
the country are awakening to a sense of 


we have 


ness to be civilized. 


their own responsibility in the matter. 
Indian Associations are rapidly organiz- 
ing in many of our important towns and 
cities, for an intelligent and sustained 
prosecution of the work, but we are con- 
fronted by a strong and subtle foe : politi- 
cal partisanship. Let 
try to understand clearly just how this 


us consider and 
powerful political principle affects the 
Indian, what relation it bears to his edu- 
cation and training for the pursuits and 
T will 


sketch roughly the present situation. 


responsibilities of civilized life. 


Our executive dealings with the 300.- 
000 Indians of the United States are in 
the hands of the President, the Secretary 
of the Interior, who is a cabinet officer ; 
the Indian Commissioner, a large num- 
ber of clerks in the Interior Department 
at Washington,—who frequently exercise 
in a quiet Way an astonishing amount of 
power,.—five Inspectors of Agents and 
Agencies, and sixty Indian Agents with 
their subordinate clerks. physicians, farm- 
ers, blacksmiths, etc. This is the execu- 
tive body, so far as the government is 
concerned, whose duty it is to carry out 
the laws relating to Indians; to study 
their condition, to protect their rights, to 
provide for their wants, to secure their 
progress toward civilization and their en- 
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trance into independence and citizenship, 
This body of officials may be considered 
a business concern, established and_ paid 
by the people of the United States for the 
thorough, honorable and economical pros- 
ecution of the designated work,.the civili- 
zation of the Indian. I suppose it will 
be generally admitted that, for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of such a work, 
there must be: first, a well-grounded, 
comprehensive, and intelligent plan re- 
sulting from a careful and thorough study 
of the facts of the Indian problem ; that 
this plan must be carried into execution 
by men selected on account of their fit- 
ness to do their work and who shall not be 
disturbed or removed from office while 
they continue to do that work wisely and 
well. A wise plan once having been 
adopted, it is manifest that stability and 
permanency of operation are essential to 
This is an outline of the ¢heory 
work for 
the Indian. Now let us take a glimpse 
at the practical state of aflairs. A new 
administration has taken in hand the reins 
of 


prominence to the Indian question and 


success. 


of the Government’s executive 


Government. It has given especial 
has strongly emphasized its importance. 
President Cleveland’s sincere interest in 
the solution of the problem and his sense 
of deep personal responsibility for the 
welfare of the Indian cannot be called in 
question. All who have had any per- 
sonal conference with him regarding Ind- 
ian matters feel assured on this point 
that he means to do well. He has also, 
since taking the Presidential chair, given 
striking proof that he possesses the cour- 
age of his convictions. His 
of the Crow Creek lands to the Indians 
last administration had 


restoration 


from whom the 
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Partisanship and the Indians. 


illegally wrested them, and his action in 
the case of Oklahoma and the cattle men 
of the Indian Territory prove this. 

But the great body of his party are not 
imbued with that lofty sense of duty 
which animates the President. They see 
in the Indian service only an engine for 
the increase of their own power and the 
discomfiture of their political adversaries. 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Ind- 
ian Commissioner come into office with 
earnest desires to deal fairly with the 
question, but confessedly ignorant of the 
elaborate and perplexing details of Indian 
aflairs. It is almost impossible for them 
to form any accurate or reliable estimate 
of the value of their subordinates in the 
distant agencies. AJl their party training, 
as well as the impure partisan atmosphere 
which they are forced to breathe, tends to 
excite their suspicions against the agents 
whom they found in office. The inspec- 
tors, who supply the heads of the Indian 
Department with information touching 
the condition of various agencies and the 
work of agents, are but too eager to return 
such reports as will secure the ejectment 
from office of a man of the opposite 
political party and whose place they desire 
to fill by one of their own complexion. 
The drift of events may easily be guessed 
from the simple statement that one of the 
five Indian Inspectors is the notorious 
Morris Thomas of Baltimore. whose ap- 
pointment to office drew from his fellow 
townsmen not only indignant expostula- 
tion, but a definite presentation to the 
President and Secretary of the Interior, 
of the gravest charges against his official 
record and private character. Thick and 
fast from every part of the Indian field 
come accusations against agents and their 
employés, of dishonesty, cruelty, or in- 
efficiency. Doubtless in some cases these 
accusations are not without foundation. 
There are instances where changes have 
been wisely made and with good results to 
the Indian. Butin most cases which have 
come under my notice the charges were 
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preferred by those who would profit 
directly by the removal which they sought 
to secure, or by men whose malice had 
been awakened by the very faithfulness 
to duty of the agent against whom their 
attacks were directed. A short time after 
the new administration had come into 
power, notice was sent to all agents in 
the service, that the Department would 
reserve to itself the right to appoint agency 
clerks and physicians,—whose appoint- 
ment hitherto had rested largely within 
the hands of individual agents. This 
was an entering wedge. No better plan 
could have been devised to sow seeds of 
discord in the agencies and ultimately to 
render the position of the agent untena- 
ble. A Democratic chief clerk could 
with confidence be relied upon to discover 
due cause for the removal of his Repub- 
lican superior. In many instances it was 
taken for granted that the old spoils sys- 
tem was the proper rule for action; that 
men would be removed for the all-suffi- 
cient reason that they were Republicans, 
and Democrats put in their places because 
they were Democrats. <A fine instance 
of simple trustful faith in this old creed 
is given by a certain Col. John Lee of 
Indiana, who has recently been appointed 
Superintendent of the large Indian Train- 
ing School at Forest Grove, Oregon. 
His predecessor, Dr. W. V. Coffin, had 
for two years been connected with the 
school and made a marked success in his 
work. He bears the highest testimonials 
both as to his character and efficiency. 
There was every reason why he should 
have been He 
has ability, youth, physical vigor, experi- 
ence, deep. heartfelt interest in the cause 
His successor is an 


retained in the service. 


of Indian education. 
old man, unacquainted with Indians. A 
farewell dinner was given to Dr. Coffin, 
by many of the leading citizens of Salem, 
Oregon, as a token of the esteem in which 
they held him, and in recognition of the 
good work which he had accomplished. 
Among the speakers on that occasion 
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was Col. Lee, the incoming superinten- 
He paid a high tribute to the ex- 
character 


dent. 
cellence of *Dr. Coffin, to his 
and efficiency. He said that in looking 
through the school upon his arrival, and 
secing the good condition of every thing, 
he had turned to his wife with the remark, 
**Perhaps it is a mistake that I was 


sent here, but I come in the meatation of 


politics, and I mean to do my duty.” 
During the past autumn, I spent several 
days at Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, 
which has now become famous as the 
scene of great excitement last spring, over 
the revocation by the President of the 
Executive order of the last administration. 
At the time of my visit, three hundred 
Christian 
Hare’s diocese, and gathered from all parts 


Indians belonging to Bishop 


of the Sioux reservation, were met. to- 
gether for Christian worship and to dis- 
cuss plans for the welfare of their church. 
left a 


deep impression upon the minds of those 


The scenes which we witnessed 
who accompanied me upon my journey, 
We 


men and women who had been redeemed 


and upon my own. were among 
from heathenism, upon whose dark night 
of helpless ignorance and fierce distrust 
the day had at length dawned. From a 
multitude of kindly faces, by many a 
warm hand-grasp we learned that— the 


story of Peace and Good Will had not 


been told in vain to the Indian. The 
autumn air and the autumn, sunshine 
were alive with light and hope. Can 


these be Indians, who move in and out 
among us, and of whose congregation we 
form a part; who fill the Mission Church 
to overflowing ; whose songs of praise to 
God of the 


who, as evening spreads over the great 


are heartiest and loudest ; 
sky and sinks silent and clear upon the 
broad prairie, meet with uncovered heads 
and simple reverence, to worship the 
‘Great Holy One,” in the temple not 
made with hands? In those brief, happy 
days one could not account the brother- 


hood of mana dream. Even Indian hu- 


Lend a Hand. 


The Agent 
and the Agency where the Convocation 


manity is worthy of sacrifice. 


met were in harmony with the occasion. 

I do not know a more faithful or de- 
voted Agent than Major Gasmann, or a 
more attractive agency than that of Crow 
Creek. His faithfulness to his people, 
his patience and courage during the most 
galling experiences through which he was 
called upon to pass, entitle him to the 
highest credit. It was his appeal to the 
Government and the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, in defence of the Indians whose 
lands were invaded by white settlers, that 
led to President Cleveland’s  proclama- 
tion, and the vindication of violated law. 
The Administration owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Major Gasmann for the tact and 
firmness which he displayed in averting 
the conflict between the Indians and the 
the 
carrying out with practical success the 


settlers upon reservation, and for 
orders of the Department in removing the 
settlers. Abundant testimony is at hand 
as to Agent Gasmann’s personal charac- 
ter, and as to the success of his work fo1 
the But notwithstanding the 


earnest protests of the friends of the Ind- 


Indians. 


ians in the Agent’s behalf, and a full 
presentation of their testimony concerning 
him to the Department, Agent Gasmann 
has been dismissed from the service 
His downfall has caused great rejoicing 
among many of the whites living on the 
borders of the reservation, whose schemes 
to gain unlawful possession of the In- 
dian’s land he had frustrated and whose 
desire for revenge is gratified by his dis- 
missal. The loss to the cause of Indian 


education and. civilization which is oc- 


casioned by such cruel and unwise remov- 


als, it is difficult fully to depict. Expe- 


rience in dealing with the Indian is of 


the highest value; he does not give his 


confidence readily, his character and 
needs, his weakness and his strength, can- 
not be learned in a day. 
character, of experience, of unaflected love 


for his people has been placed in’ the 


When a man of 
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My 


position of Indian Agent, let us not dis- 
miss him, if, indeed, it be our purpose to 
civilize the Indian. 

Sixty per cent. of the Agents already 
removed! Full of ominous meaning are 
those words to those who hold dear the 
cause of these people. Truly, political 
partisanship is the bane of the Indian, and 
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his hope is the extension of the principles 
of a reformed Civil Service to the admin- 
istration of his affairs. This should be the 
aim of men and women everywhere who 
believe in better things, who are willing 
to enter the lists for the right, and who 
love the good name of the country, even 
if they feel no great love for the Indian. 


MY WAIF. 
BY KATE TANNANT WOODS. 


“Trois a blessed thing that a critic is 
but one person,” I said to myself, as I 
closed the front door and made my way 
toward the North Ind. 

It was my ** visiting day,’ 
had been somewhat disturbed by the criti- 


’ 


and my plans 


cism of a friend who opposed visiting on 
general principles. 
* This going into the slums and putting 


” she said, 


your life in danger is all wrong, 
‘and you know they will * backslide,’ 
every one of them. Some time, when 
you are down with a dreadful fever, you 
realize the 
This was not encouraging, es- 


will thanklessness of your 
efforts.” 
pecially when one has left a glowing fire, 
a tempting casy chair, some late maga- 


‘zines, and a volume fresh from the press, 


to go out and face a northeast wind, filled 
with cutting particles of mingled ice 
and snow. 

In my perturbed state of mind a horse 
car was not to be thought of; one must 
meet people in the cars, acquaintances, 
friends, perhaps, and one must not neg- 
lect the courtesies of life, so T walked ; 
and walking restores one’s equanimity. 

It was a long distance to North Wales 
St..—a name you cannot find on the map 
of the town of S. spelled in precisely that 
manner,—and long before reaching it I 
was wondering if Mrs. Glib had made up 
the cotton sent her by the ladies, and if 


Johnny Sly had gone to school, and how 
the twins in the fifth story back were get- 
ting on; in fact, critics and criticisms 
were forgotten, as disagreeable topics are 
apt to be when we work with a will. 

After I had arranged matters to Mrs. 
Glib’s satisfaction, and found that Johnny 
had played truant only twice in three 
weeks, when he had formerly played it 
thrice in one week, after I had person- 
ally attended to the toilet of the twins, 
and given the mother some much-needed 
nourishment, and made mental note of all 
I saw and heard, I began to creep cau- 
tiously down the dark and tremulous 
staircases, on which barefooted children 
lounged to get a peep ** at the lady,” and 
aman partly intoxicated left himself in a 
position calculated to hasten my descent. 
The odors of the place were not agree- 
able; the neglect and actual uncleanliness 
were sometimes appalling ; but the sweet 
though stormy air outside refreshed and 
revived me as if it were new and just 
created for my OW] private use. 

Then the gain, small enough indeed, 
but still gain, was a tonic in itself; for 
Mrs. Glib had washed her floor and the 
children’s faces also, and expressed her- 
self as ** cheered-up like,” and Johnny, 
the very slyest of the Sly family, had 
made an eflort to please the lady, which 
might end in doing right from a higher 
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motive ; and the twins, although they had 
received scant welcome in a place where 
scantiness was the rule, were now being 
cared for as none of the previous nine had 
ever been cared for before ; and all through 
the house, straws, substantial straws, 
such as cleaner sinks in the hallways, 
showed an unmistakable gain. 

To be sure, Michael Smith had been 
sent to the Island after all his promises, 
but poor Michael was old in sin, and 
some who are much wiser, and much 
younger, and much more fortunate, are 
not all they should be. When he said, 
‘*T haint had much of a chance, Miss,” 
he gave a good text for a sermon, although 
you know as I did, that even his slim 
chances had not been improved. It was 
growing dark and even the most charita- 
ble soul does not find it pleasant to be in 
the vicinity of North Wales street after 
At the 


"99 


first corner I heard a voice say ‘** Stop! 


dark, so I hurried on my way. 


in a half-whispered imperative tone ; all 
sorts of noises were abroad then, and J 
crossed over and was hurrying on again, 
when I heard it once more accompanied 
with a panting sound, as if the speaker 
were weary. I turned suddenly and saw 
a young girl of fifteen, with a shawl over 
her head and a pair of thin, worn boots 
on her feet. 

I said, ** What can I do for you, do you 
need my help?” 

‘¢ Yes,” 
fearing detection, *‘I followed you; I 
want a place; I won’t be like the rest. 
Please take me with you.” 


she said, looking about as if 


‘¢ Tell me your story quickly,” I said, 
**and you shall have help.” 

It was a pitiful story of a dead mother, 
a dissipated father, and neglect, but the 
mother had been good, and even in the 
darkness the girl drew herself up as she 
said it. 

*¢T am working over there, they sell 
beer and I wont stay ; it’s a wicked place. 
I saw you last week, and Johnny told me 
you was kind, so please help me.” 


**T will,” I said. ** Tell me how.” 

‘¢ Any way; only get me away. I can 
go if you promise a better place.” 

** Would you leave the city?” 

** Oh, yes ! anywhere ; I promised moth- 


” 


er. 





Just then a gruff voice said, ‘+ Don’t 
trouble the lady.” And I saw standing 
near, the policeman, who often encour- 
aged me in my visits by hovering about 
as if to protect me. 

After some further 
girl left and hurried away as she came, 
while the policeman walked with me as 
far as the next corner, kindly promising 
to keep the girl in sight. 


conversation the 


Two days later 


I met my waif, as IT called her, at one of 


the stations in Boston, and in an hour’s 
time she was safely placed in a new home 
in the suburbs. From that day, now 
some three years ago, she has gone steadi- 
ly on, improving. 

As she entered my room not long ago, 
she encountered the gaze of a handsome 
woman, who asked immediately after her 
departure where I had found such a pretty 
“*T think I 
never heard you mention the name _ be- 


girl, and so very lady-like. 
fore.” 

** My dear friend and critic,” I replied, 
*+ do you remember a snowy, blowy, blus- 


=? 


Mrs. Silver’s reception, and chided me 


tering evening, when you returned from 


for not going with you instead of tramp- ' 


North Wales 


ing off to that dreadful 
street?” 

** An occurrence too common to be es- 
pecially noted,” was the smiling reply. 

** Well, fair friend, discovering that 
girl is the outcome of my tramp, the 
bright ending of a dark day.” 

The only one, for Mrs. Glib dd take 
to drink again, and Johnny did not keep 
in the right way, and the twins would go 
astray if they could. 

Only one; but remember the old, old 
proverb which I so often quote, 

“If every one will mend one, 
The world will be mended.” 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION IN THE CONCRETE 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES E. RHOADS. 


A GLANCE at the map prepared by the 
Department of the Interior to show the 
position and size of the Indian reserva- 
tions, at once reveals the fact that almost 
all the Indians are now west of the Mis- 
sissippi, the chief exceptions being the 
members of the Six Nations found in 
western New York and Wisconsin, some 
groups in Michigan, western North Caro- 
lina and Florida. Moreover, all the res- 
ervations are surrounded by territory 
more or less occupied by white citizens, 
and, if we omit the great Sioux reserve 
and the large ones in northern Montana, 
almost all the rest are not only under the 
influence of white civilization at their 
margins, but are interpenetrated by it to 
some extent because of the considerable 
number of white persons resident upon 
them or frequently traversing them. In 
short. the Indians are now in a new rela- 
tion to the white race, no longer to be 
driven back into unbroken wildernesses 
but in ever increasing contact with our 
American civil and The 
steadily moving host of native and immi- 


social forces. 


grant peoples who seck homes in the un- 
occupied portions of our territory, press 
the reservations on all sides, and as a con- 
sequence. the question of the civilization 
of the Indians. and of their absorption into 
our body politic, which hitherto could 
always be postponed. must now be taken 
up seriously, not less for the sake of the 
Indians. than for the honor, safety and 
interest of our nation. One of our best 
statesmen, who is no alarmist, has urged 
attention to the welfare of the Indians 
because to them the present was a criti- 
cal time, the future opening to them two 
ways, one of union with the prosperous 
advance of our people, the other of being 


crushed by the westward march of em- 
pire. 

LaNps. The 
143,526.540 acres, which seems an im- 
mense domain for so limited a popula- 
tion. But it must be borne in mind that 
the white man has constantly sought the 
fertile and well-watered portions of the 
lands occupied by Indians, and has driven 
them to the arid and sterile districts. In 
fact, only 17,886,815 acres of the total 
contents of the reservations are tillable. 

The Indian Territory is very extensive, 
but all that part of it which lies west of 
the rooth meridian is so subject to droughts 
that it would be difficult. if not impossi- 
ble. for white men to sustain themselves 
upon it except by herding cattle. As the 
raising of cattle must then be the support 
of many of the Indians, the lands held 
are less disproportionate to their needs 


reservations comprise 


than might at first appear. 
From ten to thirty acres are required 
for the sustenance of one ox, and in some 
places from 3,000 to 16,000 acres would 
be necessary for the support of a family. 
PoruLtatrion. The whole number of 
Indians in the United States and Terri- 
tories, exclusive of those in Alaska, was, 
at the last report, 264.369. The number 
in Alaska is estimated to be from twenty 
to thirty thousand. Major Powell is ot 
the opinion that the Indians slowly in- 
crease, or at least do not diminish in num- 
bers. Of the 300,000 Indians only a few 
Apaches in Arizona can now be con- 
sidered hostile to the Government, per- 
haps two hundred in all; the rest are 
peaceable and likely to remain so unless 
provoked to some blind outbreak by in- 
justice or cruelty. 
Dress. One of decided 


the steps 
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towards adopting civilized ways is the 
wearing of citizens’ dress, and 202,012 
Indians now wear this dress wholly or in 
part. 

THe ENGiisi LANGUAGE. 
gle with us in civil, commercial and social 
life it is essential that the Indians shall 
be able to speak our language, but, as yet, 


To min- 


only 71,194 are reported as able to com- 
mand English enough for ordinary con- 


versation. This number must, however, 


steadily and rather rapidly increase by rea- 
son of the training of so many of their 
youth in schools and of their constantly 


increasing intercourse with English-speak- 
ing persons. 

Inpustries. The sudden disappear- 
ance of the the Western 
plains, and the reduction of wild game on 
all reserves, compels the Indians to seek 


bison from 


other means of subsistence as never before. 
Partly as a result of this there are 34,051 
families now engaged in agriculture, and 
7,767 who are definitely occupied in civil- 
ized pursuits. There are 29,076 houses 
occupied by Indians, of which 1,975 were 
built by them during the year 1884. 

They cultivated 549,768 acres last year, 
and raised 1,113,600 bushels of wheat, 
and 2,610,613 bushels of maize. They 
own 324,662 horses, $22,052 cattle, 595.- 
144 swine, and 1,110,869 sheep. 

They sawed 4,416,000 feet of lumber, 
produced 700,000 pounds of wool, sold 
furs to the value of $140,675, and manu- 
factured blankets to the value of $30,000. 
Yet the large majority of them are still par- 
tially dependent on the supplies of food 
and clothing dispensed to them by the Gov- 
ernment under the terms of treaties, and 
mostly as a payment for lands which they 
have ceded. 

These supplies were formerly all trans- 
ported from the nearest railway stations 
to the agencies by white men, who, with 
huge wagons drawn by long lines of 
yoked oxen, slowly made their way through 
bogs and rivers or over rocks and moun- 
tains, the goods sometimes arriving cight- 
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een months behind time. Now, how- 
ever, these supplies are almost wholly 
hauled by the Indians themselves, who 
harness their ponies to wagons which are 
given them in lieu of the service ren- 
dered. In 1884, they hauled in this way 
11.337.553 pounds, and received for it 
the sum of $74,782.96. 
DEGREE OF CIVILIZATION. 
vary greatly in the degree in which they 
are conformed to our modes of life. The 
$,000 Indians of the Six Nations, the Cher- 
okees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles, the Ottawas, Shawnese, Pot- 
tawatomies, the Santee Sioux, Omahas, 


The tribes 


and many other tribes and bands sustain 
themselves by their own labor, and live 
much as do their white neighbors. 

THe GOVERNMENT AND THE INDIANS. 
There are two groups of Government offi- 
cers who have to do with the Indians. 
At Washington, Congress legislates for 
them, and the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and all his clerks carry these laws 
into effect, and But 
another is formed by the Indian Agents. 
That is, one or more tribes are placed un- 
der the charge of an officer who resides 


form one group. 


among them at some convenient point 
where he can see after his people, and 
where they can have access tohim. The 
Department of the Interior purchases all 
supplies, contracts for their shipment to 
the point nearest to the Indians for whom 
they are designed, issues all orders and 
regulations for the management of the 
Indians, protects their legal and property 
rights, directs and controls the Agents, 
prosecutes intruders and whisky sellers, 
issues a code for ** Courts of Indian Offen- 
ses,” and keeps an elaborate system of 
accounts for the five millions of dollars it 
annually expends. 

Sut the Department at 
would be powerless to effect any good for 
the Indians without the aforementioned 
They are appointed by 


Washington 


Indian Agents. 
the President for a period of four years. 
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Indian Question 


They are supplied usually with a house, 
often a poor one, and near it is a‘ Com- 
missary Building,” where the stores of 
food, etc., are kept to be issued to the 
Indians. In addition, the blacksmith 
shops, the trader’s store, the houses for 
employés, perhaps a saw mill to supply 


lumber, and the buildings for schools, are 
usually near the Agent’s residence, and 
the whole at a large Agency constitutes 
a little village. 

As the Agent is intrusted with goods 
and money, he has to furnish bondsmen 
as security, for a sum varying from $ro,- 
000 to $50,000 or more. He has to re- 
ceive all supplies, and account for them ; 
to certify to their conformity with the 
samples by which they were purchased, 
and to distribute them with the greatest 
impartiality to each family, taking  re- 
ceipts for all monies. 

He must gain and hold the confidence 
of his Indians, restrain them when they 
are irritated or capricious, comfort and 
advise them in all difficulties, make a cen- 
sus of them, if he can; plan buildings for 
all required purposes including boarding- 
schools, make estimates for their erection, 
see that the contractor does his work hon- 
estly, select and oversee the superintend- 
ents and teachers, and induce the parents 
to send their children. He must organize 
a police force, by choosing the Indians best 
fitted for the service, have them properly 
drilled, and by their assistance administer 
the very simple regulations of the ‘* Court 
He must prosecute 


> 


of Indian Offences.’ 
whisky sellers, white horse-thieves who 
rob his Indians of their ponies. and do a 
thousand things which demand the wis- 
dom of a legislator, the business capacity 
of an accomplished merchant, and_ the 
skill of a farmer. 

Meantime if he devotes himself to the 
advance of his Indians he will probably 
be unable to give adequate care to his 
accounts, and when his term of service 
has expired he is called upon by the 
Treasury Department to explain objec- 
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tions to his accounts involving often tens 
of thousands of dollars. and after hav- 
ing honestly done his best, and leaving 
his post with a few hundred dollars in 
his hand, he has to expend this in de- 
fending himself and his bondsmen from 
prosecution by the officers of the United 
States Treasury. 

Nevertheless the civilization of the Ind- 
ian depends more upon the Agent than 
upon any other factor. If he be able, de- 
voted, full of resource, and of indomita- 
ble energy, his people are pushed forward ; 
the children are brought to school and 
kept there, farming or herding is prac- 
ticed by his adult Indians, they slowly 
adopt the notions of white men; the 
schoolmaster and the missionary find the 
way made plain for them, and gradually 
the tribe advances. But then in doing 
this he is sure to affront the lazy, the 
self-conceited, the lovers of old Indian 
ways, among his tribes,—and worse still, 
he is opposed by all the whites who hate 
to see Indians prosper, or who think that 
he stands in the way of driving them from 
their partially cultivated tracts to new 
wilds so that these whites may themselves 
possess their lands. The public always 
suspects the Agent of being a thief, and 
eagerly believes any tale from an unprin- 
cipled frontiers-man who maligns him. 

Yet all along through our history, and 
especially during the past fifteen years, 
many Agents and their wives have worked 
heroically for their Indians, and a great 
aggregate gain has followed. 

Let us then hold up the hands of the 
Indian Agent who stands where almost 
every one around him is dragging him 
down, and let us see that he is so paid that 
he shall not be over-tempted by his pecu- 
niary straits and hardships to misappro- 
priate the funds placed in his hands. 

SCHOOLS. 
to attend school number about 50,000. 
Of these, including the five civilized 
tribes in the Indian Territory, there were 


The Indians of proper age 


enrolled as attending school for at least 
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one month during 1884, a total of 19.593 
pupils. 

The schools are of two classes: first, 
those Training schools which are placed 
off of reservations, like Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, Genoa, etc. ; secondly, those on or 
near reservations and which are cither 
boarding-schools or day-schools, and are 
supervised by the Agents. 

The first class includes such as Car- 
lisle, in Pennsylvania ; Hampton, in Vir- 
ginia; Lawrence, in Kansas; Chilocco, 
in the Indian ‘Territory; Genoa, in Ne- 
in Oregon, and 
Mexico. 
from their camps or 


braska; Forest Grove, 
Albuquerque, in New These 
take pupils away 
poor homes, and train them in letters, 
work, personal manners and conduct, and 
mold them by contact with Christian and 
skilled teachers. 

There were, in 1854, 3,770 pupils in 
these schools and in others like them con- 
ducted by the religious denominations in 


the States. Some of these pupils after a 


year or more of training are placed out in 


familics among farmers and other citi- 
zens in order that they may become more 
habituated to our customs, may absorb 
the influences of Christian homes and may 
learn better how to labor for their own 
support. “The results of this system have 
been very valuable. Of the schools which 
are on the reservations, the most efficient 
are the boarding-schools. The — day- 
schools are useful at outposts where it 
would be difficult to 
schools and they fit their pupils for the 
latter. But the boarding-schools are far 


more effective, they withdraw the child 


have boarding- 


from the barbarism of the camp or the 
lodge, and place him under the discipline 
of a regulated life and the humanizing 
Eight thousand 
attended 


power of good teachers. 


and twenty-five pupils such 
boarding-schools in 1884. 

It is difficult for us to imagine how 
much it means to an Indian father and 
mother belonging to a wild tribe to sur- 


render a child to be placed in school. It 


seems to be almost as hard for them to do 
this as it would be for us to give up our 
children to them to be trained in their 
ways. A father’s chest will heave with 
emotion, his eyes sometimes start with 
tears, and he who dreads no suffering for 
himself, must summon all his resolution 
as he puts the child in the arms of the 
agent or school superintendent. Let us 
not underrate the cost to the Indian of 
abandoning the customs of his ancestors 
and of adopting those of a race he has 
too much cause to dread and hate. 

In all Indian schools instruction in work 
is now regarded as of great importance, 
and scarcely second to that in Ictters. 
Boys are taught gardening, farming, the 
care of cattle, and such trades as harness 
making, blacksmithing, tailoring, — tin 
work, wagon building, carpentering, etc. 
Two Indians taught in Forest Grove 
School, now take contracts for buildings, 
supply the materials and erect them. 

The girls are drilled in all houschold 
matters, and many a lodge or little home 
shows the effect of such instruction by its 
neatness, its regular meals, the use of 
crockery, and articles of household fur- 
niture. 

Not fast enough, yet by a steadily ad- 
vancing process, the ideas of our settled 
communities are being diffused through a 
large part of our Indian population. 

With one-third of the children of suita- 
ble age already enrolled in schools it can- 
not be difficult for our nation to place the 
other two-thirds under like conditions, 
and thus raise no more wild Indians. 

This is altogether feasible, and our peo- 
ple should see that the Government is 
supplied with funds to pertect this school 
system until it brings every child under 
its benign influences. But education 
should not only be secular but religious. 
Christianity alone can so transform the 
character of this race as to make it sus- 


tain the duties and responsibilities of 


civilized peoples. The churches have 


done much to aid the Government in its 
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difficult task, and it will be a most short- 
sighted policy if the present and future 
administrations do not foster the educa- 


tional work of the churches. FEven as a 


question of economy the contributions of 


the churches are not to be despised. In 
1884, they contributed $179,085 towards 
Indian education, almost one-third of the 
sum expended by the Government itself for 
the same purpose, which was $650,565. 
Missions. There is no field of mission 
enterprise which yields larger numerical 
returns than that of our native tribes. 
There are no complete statistics of Ind- 


WALKS IN 


LUCRETIA P. 


BOSTON 


ian church membership, but there were 
last year 222 missionaries sustained among 
them by various religious denominations, 
and they had 325 places of worship. 
From the days of Brainard, of the first 
Moravians, and of the early Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries, devoted men and wo- 
men have sought to carry to the Indians 
the inestimable benefits of Christianity. 
Much has been achieved, but much re- 
mains to be done, and the more than sixty 
tribes and bands yet without the gospel 
should rapidly be brought within the mis- 
sion fields of the churches of America. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HiALE. 


e /. — School hb Utchens . 


Mik. RUSKIN sitys: 


“To be a good cook means the knowledge of all 
fruits, herbs, balms and spices; and of all that is heal- 
ing and sweet in fields and groves; savory In meats, 
It means carefulness, inventiveness, watchfulness, wil- 
lingness, and readiness of appliance. It means the 
economy of your great grandmothers and the science 
of modern chemists; it means much tasting and no 
wasting; it means English thoroughness, French art, 
and Arabian hospitality; it means, in fine, that you are 
to be perfectly and always ladies (loaf-givers), and you 


are to see that evervbody has something nice to eat.” 

It will be a surprise to many to learn 
that this motto is to be found on the 
walls of one of our public school-rooms. 
under the title of **.A Good Cook.” It 
will be found in the ** School Kitchen No. 
1,” in the basement of the “Tennyson 
Street school. 

When IL visited this school, I found fif- 
teen girls very busy over their pots and 
They had been making graham 


pans. 
muffins and fish balls, for this was ‘¢ fry- 
ing day.” A row of *+ desks,” so-called, 
forms three sides of a square, and along 
the under side passes a gas-pipe. Each 
desk is sufficiently large for a_rolling- 
board, which is kept upon a shelf below, 
below which is a cupboard, containing 


every article that can be conceived of as 
useful for cooking : bowls, pans, dredging- 
boxes, strainers, etc., and between the 
cupboard and shglf is a deep drawer, for 
knives and forks, spoons, towels, ete. 
Each of these desks communicates with 
the gas-pipe, with an arrangement by 
which each of the fifteen girls can do her 
own cooking on her own desk. 

The frying, however, cannot easily be 
done on these miniature stoves. so as I 
entered, four girls were cooking their own 
fish-balls and muffins at a large range at 
one end of the room, two moulding and 
frying their muffins, and two cooking 
their fish-balls. These they had been 
concocting in the earlier part of the les- 
son, from a recipe written upon a black- 
board, helped by the instruction of their 
teacher. Lach of these girls. and their 
teacher, wore a neat, white apron and a 
While the frying 
lesson was going on for the four girls at the 
cooking-range, the rest of the class were 


becoming white cap. 


practising a ‘* scouring-lesson.” Every- 
thing was taken out from the cupboards 


and brought to light, and the teacher found 
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time in the midst of her watchful instruc- 
tion at the range, to see that each girl 
was not only thoroughly cleaning every 
dish and pan that belonged to her cup- 
board, but that she was doing it in the 
right way, and with the proper use of 
sapolio; these girls in turn took their 
places at the range, and each girl in turn 
learned how to form her muffin or fish- 
ball; how to deposit it in the steaming 
fat; how to know when it was done, and 
how to take it out triumphantly in her pan. 

I saw on the blackboard, that fish-balls 
would be sold at 4 cts. apiece, fried eggs, 
which formed a part of the Bill of Fare, 
So, growing more and more 


at 2 cts. 


hungry in the appetizing savor, I fondly 


hoped to carry home one or two for my 
lunch. But the scholars are allowed to 
take home what they have made, by pay- 
ing for the material, at 4 cts., for instance, 
for a fish-ball, and these proved quite too 
popular for any to be left for me. 

Yes, this is going on in one of our pub- 
lic schools, every school day in the week, 
morning and afternoons in a series of les- 
sons, begun Noy. 2, 1885. The girls of 
the Everett, Franklin, Horace Mann, 
Hyde and Winthrop schools, in all 150 
per week, attend this school, which is 
conducted under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Manual Training Schools. The 
discipline of this school is in charge of 
the principal of the Winthrop District. 
It is now carried on at the expense of 
Mrs. Hemenway, who so liberally estab- 
lished this kitchen, in the Vacation School 
of last summer, and has taken the name 
of the Hemenway School Kitchen. 

A similar school can be seen at North 
Bennet Street, conducted by the North 
Bennet Street Industrial School, under 
the impulse and auspices of Mrs. Quincy 
Shaw, who has founded and supported so 
many free Kindergartens in our city. 
The arrangements are mainly the same. 
In a high, airy room, a semi-circular 
series of ** desks” contains in the 
way a cupboard, drawer and shelf. 


same 


In 
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both schools these are enticing to every 
girl, who never quite outgrows her love 
of a babyhouse, which this desk so much 
resembles. On the top of each desk is a 
miniature gas stove, on which, when | 
visited the school, the girls were cooking 
macaroni and tomato sauce : this had been 
a “broiling day,” and I was shown a 
very inviting looking fish surrounded with 
parsley, ready to be eaten with the maca- 
roni and tomato sauce. Another day | 
heard at this school a practical lesson 
given on yeast, with some chemical ex- 
periments to show the nature of yeast, 
the temperature at which it should be 
used, etc. About one hundred and fifty 
girls, of the Bowdoin, and 
Wells schools, pursue this course, under 
the principal of the 


Hancock 


the discipline of 
Hancock School. 

The pupils are allowed to attend these 
schools on probation, provided ** that 
their parents and guardians so request in 
writing.” The matter is considered as 
yet as an experiment, but the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Manual Training have recom- 
mended in their last report that the 
conduct and expense of School No. 1 be 
assumed next September by the School 
Committee, and that’ a school of cookery 
shall be established at the same time in 
South Boston. 

Three hundred girls therefore are Leing 
taught, through this school year in Bos- 
ton, practical lessons in cookery, and the 
teaching of cooking is proved to be a pos- 
sible thing in our public schools. ‘The 
expense, to be sure, is borne at present 
by the liberal beneficence of the founders 
of these classes, but in the same manner 
the teaching of sewing was originally es- 
tablished fifteen years ago, which has now 
become one of the most practical and 
continuous courses of instruction in our 
schools. The first sewing-class was in- 
stituted by Mrs. Hemenway, who bore 
for awhile the expense, until the practical 
possibilities were displayed by the ex- 
periment she instituted. 
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HOW THE LADY 


BY G. W. 


Ix a certain New England city the 
good people have built a small hospital. 
and the important question now consid- 
ered by the Trustees, is how to manage 
it, They could put at the head ++ a high- 
ly respectable matron,” faultlessly attired, 
who would do the honors of the institu- 
tion. escort visitors from room to room, 
and vive the place an eminently genteel 
look. But as the object of a hospital isto 
take care of sick people and not to be a 
show place. ‘ta highly respectable ma- 
tron” is not what the Trustees want. 

Then they could make a contract with 
machine-like nurses who would boil, at 
regular hours, so many pints of gruel ; 
administer, when the clock struck, certain 


spoonsful of medicine, and draw their 
wages with equal promptness and unfail- 


ing regularity. 

3ut while the Trustees respect trained 
skill they have old-fashioned notions about 
gentleness and loving kindness, and so it 
is not probable they will put their sick in 
charge of those who lack womanly warmth 
and delicacy, and who regard nursing as 
a disagreeable way of earning a living. 

3ut what are the Trustees to do? 

Well, that is what they were talking 
about when the Lady ‘Trustees were 
shocked. For a moment the whole circle 
of eyes glared at the speaker, and their 
expression said more plainly than words, 
“Well, I never!” ‘** What is the 
man thinking about?” 

But by-and-by a kindly gleam came 
into those eyes, and when the meeting 
broke up, the ladies said, ‘+ It is a plan 
worth thinking about, and we will think 
about it.” 

They are thinking about it now. The 
plan can probably be outlined with suffi- 


and, 


TRUSTEES 


WERE SHOCKED. 


SHINN. 

cient clearness in a few sentences. al- 
though it would be much more inter- 
esting if space permitted us to recount 
the whole conversation. The gentleman 
Trustee said in substance: 
think what we should have is a .S7ster- 
hood.” I lere 
and white bands over foreheads, of vows 
of celibacy and poverty, floated before 
the minds of the ladies, and each one was 
saying to herself. ++ Never! No Sister- 


** Ladies, I 


visions of black. dresses 


hood here. — It is shocking!” 

The speaker waited awhile and then 
continued: ** Not such as involves per- 
petual vows or even a distinctive dress, 
or the turning entirely away from home 
and its duties, but an organization of 
women who will give personal service to 
this ministry among the sick, for the love 
of Christ who identifies Himself with all 
forms of suffering. 

** Here in this city are probably fifty 
women, some are widows and some have 
never been married, who do not have to 
struggle for their daily bread, and who 
would be all the happier if they had some 
definite work to do, of a character more 
difficult than sewing a garment for a mis- 
sionary, or carrying a dinner to a poor 
family. 

“If these women could be organized 
into a Sisterhood, trained for the duties be- 
fore them, and then detailed, two, three or 
four at a time, for say two or more weeks’ 
service twice or three times in a year, 
you would have the ideal hospital nurs- 
ing. Ofcourse you would have the heavy 
work, such as washing, etc., done by the 
ordinary hired help; and, of course, too, 
your Sisterhood would receive nothing for 
their services except their board whilein the 
institution, but these are endless details.” 
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Of course they were, and the lady trus- 
tees began to talk of some of these details. 
The scheme had lost its startling features, 
and they said, ‘* Why, certainly, if we 
could band together a number of in- 
telligent women who would obey and 
work for the love of doing good, we would 


Con EE on] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 


have intelligence, piety and _ efficiency 


combined, and happy the sick who would 
receive the ministrations of such nurses.” 

And so the Lady Trustees are thinking. 
How it may result no one can tell, but 
they are no longer shocked at the sugges- 
tion of a Sisterhood. 


CLASSES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. 


Tut subject of improving the dwell- 
ings of the working classes has been con- 
tinually before the British public for more 
than thirty years. Early in 1884, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, in the House of 
Lords, moved for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject. By unanimous consent the com- 
mission was issued, and the Prince of 
Wales, impressed with its importance, 
consented to be placed upon it. 

At the outset of their investigations, 
the Commissioners had testimony of two 
important facts: First, that though there 
was already great improvement in the con- 
dition of the houses of the poor, yet the 
evils of overcrowding, especially in Lon- 
don, were still a public scandal, and were 
becoming sometimes more serious than 
ever; second, that the existing laws de- 
signed to meet these evils were not put 
in force, some of them having remained 
a dead letter from the first. 

The Commissioners proceeded to inves- 
tigate the matter, with especial reference 
to overcrowding in London. <A_ large 
number of persons were called upon to 
give testimony. The list of witnesses con- 
tains many important names, such as the 
Zarl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Robert Cobden, 
Mr. Shirley Foster Murphy, Dr. James 
Mitchell Wilson, Miss Octavia Hill, Hon. 
Algernon Henry Grosvenor, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, 
Rev. Canon Girdlestone, and many others. 


A great variety of views were stated, 
The part of 
London chiefly chosen for investigation 


making a mass of evidence. 


was near the centre of the metropolis, 
lying south of the Euston Road and north 
of Holborn, an area inhabited almost 
wholly by a poor population. 

The first witness was Lord Shaftes- 


bury. He said, as the result of nearly 


sixty years’ experience, that in spite of 


improvements in London, ‘+ overcrowd- 
ing has become more serious than it ever 
was.” This opinion was confirmed by 
others. The facts mentioned show the 
wide extent of the single-room system, 
in some areas the average being five fami- 
lies to six rooms. In a house in Clerken- 
well, a house containing six rooms was 
occupied by six families, and as many 
as eight persons in one room. At 30 
Noble Street, five families, of twenty- 
six persons in all, in six rooms. <At 7 
New Court, eleven persons in two rooms, 
fowls also being kept. [Evidence of the 
same came from other parts of London. 
In System Place, one room was occu- 
pied by a man and wife with four chil- 
dren, the eldest sixteen years old, in 
addition to a woman lodger and baby. 
This makes eight in all, and the room 
was nine feet square. 

A great many houses originally built 
for single families have since been broken 
up into tenements with several families in 
each house, perhaps in each room. This 
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is highly lucrative for the persons in re- 
ceipt of rents, but fatal for sanitary con- 
ditions, as the houses were constructed 
with only one water supply and one 
closet for each house. Many streets in 
London have an outside look of respecta- 
bility, while really they have no back- 
yards as many of them are built upon 
the courts and gardens of former houses. 
Bad drainage is the inevitable conse- 
quence. There has also been much build- 
ing on land covered with refuse heaps, 
from which noxious gases must escape. 

The water supply of such places is still 
inadequate, and the water-closet system 
most defective. It seems no uncommon 
thing for the closets to be stopped and 
overflowing for months. In some parts 
of London they are used as sleeping 
places by the houscless poor who haunt 
the staircases. 

The property on many large estates in 
London has passed out of the control of 
its nominal owners, with the consequence 
of utter disregard for the condition in 
which it is kept. On such an estate, in 
Clerkenwell, the walls of houses were s 
damp that the paper was hanging in 
Near Tottenham Court Road the 
back rooms of certain houses are dark 


shreds. 


because a cottage three stories high 
was built within two yards of the back 
windows. In some districts houses were 
said to be rotten from age and falling 
from decay, with cracks and holes in the 
walls large enough for a man toenter. In 
short the working classes are largely housed 
in dwellings which would be unsuitable 
even if they were not overcrowded. 

This condition of things cannot fail to 
be most destructive to bodily health, 
while the eflect of overcrowding is phy- 
sically and morally beyond all descrip- 
tion. Lord Shaftesbury said, ‘**In_ the 
first place, the one-room system always 
leads, as far as I have seen, to the one- 
bed system. If you go into these single 
rooms you may sometimes find two beds, 
but generally only one, occupied by the 


whole family, in many of these cases con- 
sisting of father, mother and son, or of 
father and daughters, or brothers and sis- 
ters. It is impossible to say how fatal 
the result of that is. It is totally de- 
structive of all benefit from education. It 
is a benefit to the children to be absent 
during the day at school, but when they 
return to their homes, in one hour they 
unlearn everything they have acquired 
during the day.” Many clergymen ex- 
pressed the strongest opinion that over- 
crowding is a great cause of immorality. 

The Commissioners, however, felt 
bound to record that the standard of 
morality among the inmates of these 
crowded quarters is higher than might be 
expected from such surroundings. 

They thought it well to consider, in 
this connection, whether the dirty and 
drinking habits of the very poor are the 
cause or the consequence of their misera- 
ble circumstances. The temperance ques- 
tion is involved in this, and the strictest 
caution is necessary not to let disapproval 
of intemperance divert attention from 
other evils over which the working classes 
have no control. 

A large consensus of evidence shows 
that drink causes people to drift into 
slums and to increase overcrowding. It 
is shown that if drinking were given up 
greater comfort would in many cases fol- 
low. Dirt is almost as conducive to so- 
cial misery as drinking and other self- 
indulgence. Dirty homes are said to be 
due to the habits of the people, but there 
is some excuse for their indiflerence to it. 
In some of their houses, the floors could 
not be scrubbed because they are rotten; 
under these conditions the most cleanly 
woman could not be clean. But no gen- 
eral prevalence of cleanly habits can be 
claimed for the poor. They are so ig- 


norant as to object to air; they block up 


ventilators, and keep their dead for many 


It must be 
remembered that the human body needs 
and desires warmth and that fresh air 


days in their living-rooms. 
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chills the half-starved, ill-clad frames of 
such men and women. An absence of 
bed-clothes leads them to huddle together 
and aggravate the dangers of overcrowd- 
ing. Discomfort of the most abject kind 
is caused by drink, but indulgence in drink 
is caused by over-crowding and its cog- 
nate evils, and the poor who thus live 
have the greatest difficulty in leading 


decent lives. 
Why, then, is there this overcrowding ? 
The first cause is the poverty of the in- 


habitants of these areas. Their earnings 
are precarious; wages are uncertain as 
well as low. 
followed by enforced idleness, when they 


A) period of work may be 


must live from hand to mouth, while at 
the best existence must be a struggle. 
From investigation it would seem. that 
the poor pay for the miserable housing 
described as much as one-fifth of their in- 
come in rent, and most of them a greater 
proportion. Rents in the congested dis- 
tricts of London are getting higher. while 
wages are not rising.  Llighness of rent 
in proportion to earnings is. therefore, a 
principal cause of the wretched housing 
of the poor. Such high rents are caused 
by the compulsion of workingmen to live 
near their work, and by the great demo- 
litions of dwelling-houses by the spread- 
ing of the warehouses of the city of Lon- 
don, and also by railway companies. 
The unsatisfactory relations between 
ground landlords and occupiers, with the 
whole system of middlemen. house-farm- 
ers or house knackers, who fix and reccive 
the 
much of the 
great remaining cause, in the opinion of 


rent of tenement houses. produce 


overcrowding. while the 
the Commissioners, was the inefficiency 
of the local government of the metropolis. 

The provisions of the Sanitary Act of 
1866 the 
make regulations for fixing the number 


authorized local authoritics to 
of persons who might occupy cach house, 
for the 
such houses, and for enforcing the clean- 
But the local 


registration and inspection of 


liness of such premises. 


Lend a Hand. 


government of the metropolis has shown 
itself so inefficient, that this Sanitary 
Act, the Commissioners report as likely 
to remain a dead letter in many districts, 
until some improved means be devised 
for putting it into action. It is evident, 
they say, that the remedies which legisla- 
tion has provided for sanitary evils have 
been imperfectly applied in the metrop- 
that 


to the negligence in many cases of the 


olis. and this failure has been due 
existing local authorities. 

Reform in the local administration of 
London is the leading proposition they 
make. They suggest also the removal of 
prisons, which now occupy large areas 
of London, and in’ other 


in the centre 


thickly populated districts, to make room 
These with 
the 


stance of the report upon London, which 


for the housing of the poor. 
other recommendations make sub- 
deserves a fuller description than this con- 
densed account of it. 

The Commissioners, finding it necessa- 
‘y to examine separately the evidence 
from cach of the three kingdoms, present- 
ed a second report of their inquiries into 
the condition of the crofters and cottars 
inthe Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

They found. in the towns of Scotland, 
the condition of the housing of the work- 
ing classes, though in many cases deplor- 
able, not so miserable as that of London. 
The single-room system. high rents. the 
dilapidated condition of many of the hab 
itations of the poor exist in Scotland, but 
most of the urban witnesses spoke of an 
improved condition of things in the towns 
with which they were connected since 
Public Elealth Act 


of 1367, which was framed to deal with 


the enactment of the 
these evils. With reference to the rural 
portions of Scotland, the same marked 
improvement has been going on within 
the last twenty years. 

An interesting account was given of 
the dwellings of the crofters and cottars 
of the Highlands. These may be divided 


into three classes, the black houses of the 
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‘ 
old (and improved) type, the white 
houses, and the superior houses lately 
constructed. Black houses are common 
to Skye, and other islands, where they 
are still found in great variety, though 
they are disappearing. They are built by 
the crofters themselves, without skilled 
labor, of blocks of stone, and no mortar. 


hastily and rudely put together with turf 


and other materials. Some of them have 
only one entrance for the cattle and the 
other inhabitants. all, humanand animal, 
being under the same roof in the same 
room. Many have no windows at all. 
the light coming from the hole through 
which the smoke escapes from the peat 
fire burning on a flat stone in the middle 
of the house. These houses are the work 
of the tenant, though sometimes his land- 
lord makes a gift of timber or thatch for 


the roof. The accumulation of dung and 


dirt in these houses. and the want of 


fresh air, expose the inmates to fevers 
which break out in the spring. Yet 
these people otherwise do not appear to 
suffer in health or morals, but on the con- 
trary are said to be of good habits, and 
unusually healthy and long-lived. 

The white houses are built partly by 
the landlord and partly by the tenant, and 
are of a better grade. 
houses is infinitely superior to the rest, 
these are good, substantial houses of stone 
and lime, slated. Another type of squat- 
ters who construct mere hovels of a few 
sticks and turf, are the burden of the 
crofters and proprietors; these people 
appropriate land, pay no rent, obey no 
control, recognize no authority. 

The Commissioners recommended for 
the extra-urban parts of Scotland an im- 
proved system of local government. 

The investigation in Ireland was con- 
fined to the urban centres of population. 
The general tone of the evidence conveys 
the impression that while there is a great 
deal of the most extreme poverty and dis- 
comfort in the homes of the laboring 
classes in towns, yet since the applica- 


The third type of 


tion in Ireland of the English Public 
Health Act of 1875, much exertion has 
been made to mitigate these conditions, 
with the result of a decidedly improved 
state of things. Yet the condition of 
Dublin is far from satisfactory. The evil 
of tenement houses exists to a great ox- 
tent. There are certain portions of the 
city which were formerly wealthy and 
fashionable quarters, now entirely occu- 
pied by the poor. ‘Their defects are that 
they are old and decayed, without modern 
sanitary conveniences. Sir Charles Cam- 
cron, the Superintendent Medical Officer 
of Health, however, attributes the large 
death rate of Dublin to the badly-fed con- 
dition of the poor. rather than to their 
dwellings. He says there is not a more 
under-fed population in the United King- 
dom than the working classes of Dublin. 

The general eflect of the evidence was 
that the poverty of the laboring classes in 
most of the towns of Ireland is extreme, 
and that the existing evils are not due to 
defects in legislation, but the failure of 
the existing authorities to act. 

The result of these searching investi- 
gations into the condition of the houses 
of the poor was the framing of an act 
called the ** Housing of the Working 
Classes Act,” passed on the 14th of Au- 
gust. 1885, which was, in fact, a series of 
amendments on the then existing laws in 
reference to the provision of suitable 
dwellings for the working classes. It 
provides for the removal of certain met- 
ropolitan prisons from crowded _ sites, 
condemns tents or vans used for human 
habitation which are in such a state as 
to be injurious to public health, or over- 
crowded, defines the law for the erection 
of buildings for the working classes, and 
enforces the condition that houses let to 
the lower class shall be in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation. In 
general, the Act was intended to do justice 
to the knowledge of the subject brought 
to light by the investigation of Her Maj- 


esty’s Commissioners. 





WORK, NOT REST. 


BY MARIA A. MARSHALL. 


THE hurrying days 
For all the work and praise, 
Dear Lord, I’d give to Thee, 
Are far too short and few for me. 
Thy sick and poor are all around, 
And I would comfort them ; 
Thy strong and rich ones, too, are found, 


I would rejoice with them. 

Thy enemies who know Thee not, 
And I, who know so well 
Thy tender love must tell. 


And while I work, 
With no desire to shirk, 
And heart brimful of love, 
I feel a strength that cometh from above. 
In the enforcéd pauses I do hear 
Sweet words of comfort and of cheer 
From the dear Master. 
The blessings which He showers on all, 
Fail not into my life to fall, 
And all the faster 
That from my cup 
Which I hold up 
To catch them as they come, 
[ pour out some 
To those who gather not 
Thy common blessings in their lot. 
I want no rest, 
But still more strength and zest— 
I would be filled with helpfulness. 
I long for power the world to bless. 
I'd make my life a hero’s story, 
And to its latest hour 
I’'d work with power 
And pass from glory into glory. 


And in that land 
Where angels stand 
And heroes, saints and martyrs do abide, 
And every longing shall be satisfied, 
If to come there I am so blest, 

Grant to thy servant, Lord, more work, 
Not rest. 

(146) 





FRIEND THE BOSS. 
A Story. 


E. HALE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I MusT not attempt to follow, in such detail, the successive days of even the short 
visit which I made with John Fisher. To the last, each day was a day of surprises. 
I never knew whether we were to be artists, or historians, or people of fashion, or 
ecclesiastics, or patrons of education. Days came. indeed, when we led a simple 
home life, if we chose, though there was always a good deal of coming and going 
for those who would. The children were bright, wide-awake, intelligent girls and 
boys, who were evidently made to understand that they must take their share in the 
work of the world, and not expect play unmixed with work, or sugar without its 
share of lemon juice. 

I was very much interested to see how John Fisher made both boys and girls his 
companions. They were as much at home in his work-room as he was. Those 
who were old enough would copy a letter, or translate an invoice, as if they had 
been trained clerks. And in talk at table, he took it for granted that they were in- 
terested in what interested him, as if indeed they had been his partners. 

There were horses and carriages enough in the stables to meet the requisitions even 


of the most varied caprice. And people used them freely. I had been driving one 
morning, early in my visit. with Mrs. Grattan. I had tried to draw out from her 


some hints as to the standing and influence of one or two of the gentlemen with whom 
I had affairs in the city, and not without success. But I may as well confess, that my 
secret object in proposing the drive, had been to come at some better understanding 
about Mary Bell, and her position in the family. Mary Bell lent a hand always, 
but she did not seem like what one calls a ** German wife,” that convenient member 
in a large German household who relieves the lady of the house from all care, and 
leaves her free for all relaxation and amusement. Yet she did not seem to me on a 
visit simply, as I was. Servants and children seemed to recognize her presence as 
if she were to the manor bred, and was to remain there. There had been no talk of 
her arrival, and there was no allusion to her going away. 

I quite pleased myself with my skill in leading up to talk of Miss Bell, as if I had 
not led up to it. And very much was I pleased by Mrs. Grattan’s frank and hearty 
enthusiasm about her. I had seen before this the simple and wholly unconscious 
way in which a lady of large fortune can speak of some old schvol friend, who is liv- 
ing on three hundred a year, as if income were of no consequence, and a few millions 
in bonds, more or less, a sheer nothing, in comparison with good temper, or pleas- 
ant memories of school. Cordelia Grattan spoke now in this easy way; she spoke 
with all the eagerness of a determined friend, and, what pleased me most, she 


(147), 
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recognized the absolutely indescribable charm in Mary Bell, which had so attracted 
and which I found it impossible to define. 

I did not, however, dare talk too long, even on a subject so agreeable. As if we 
had come on it merely by chance, sure that I could now renew it when I would, | 
put in an allusion to Mrs. Fisher, who confused me more and more. And once 
more, just as it had been with Miss Bell, once or twice, when I had tried such an 
experiment, I was landed in the Antipodes. 


‘¢T thought Mrs. Fisher seemed annoyed this morning when the children spoke of 


Dr. Lemon’s lecture. Is she so fond of him?” This was my ingenious question. 
y ing | 
**T think you did not hear Dr. Lemon.” This was the more ingenious reply. 
For the subtle lady went on, ‘* You must not pretend to talk of the Philippine Is- 
lands, until you have heard all our missionary course. We shall teach you the dif- 


ference between Apiu and Opiana. That is really a curious business, the traces of 


” etc., etc.. etc., and not 


taboo after two generations of Christianity. Did you 
one word, too, from me as to Mrs. Fisher or her peculiarities. 

As we drove up to the door my lively companion looked at her watch, and declared 
that we were late, and that she had to dress. ** And we must be very early,” she 
said ** for the ministers will only adjourn for an hour. They will call it an hour, 
and in truth it will be only an hour and a half.” 

** Ministers!” said I, amazed. For I had thought we were to lunch by ourselves. 

** Is it possible,” said she, as she jumped from the carriage, ** that you are so taken 
up with your licenses and your drunkenness that you do not know that the Con- 
vention of Covenanters met here this morning? Why all the chiefs, the presiding 
elders and all the rest are to lunch with us, and T must run up stairs to attend to my 
finery.” 


CHAPTER X. 


One of the servants confirmed Mrs. Grattan’s statement. Lunch was to be served 
half an hour earlier than usual. 

The second secession of Reformed Covenanters holds very much the same position 
in Tamworth. which the Greek church has in Moscow, the Latin church in Rome, 
the English church in Canterbury, and your own church, dear reader, in the particu- 
lar city or town in which you read these lines. 

Possibly it might fare as well without a Decennial Convention as with one. — But its 
leaders do not think so, and on this occasion one of these great historical gatherings 
came in on us just as we were preparing for our critical local election. 

Some two thousand delegates were in town, quartered by a Central Committee on 
the different residents, and [ soon found that eight or ten of them had been billeted 
on Mr. Fisher, and were beginning their visit under our hospitable roof. Some 
forty or fifty others had been asked to-day to lunch, and had accepted under the stern 
condition that they could be only absent from the town hall an hour, or at the least, 
an hour and a half. On such occasions the clergy are regardless of dyspepsia, as 
indeed they are, perhaps, on too many others. 

I had scarcely entered the parlors where they met, when [ saw that John Fisher’s 
invitations had been wisely given, whoever had been trusted with that aflair. Wisely, 
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I mean, if he meant to have the leaders of opinion, or those who thought they 


were. For, though there were sitting meekly by different doors, in small chairs, 


with their backs to the wall, two or three of those timid brethren who always make 
one element of such a party, and take this method of giving literal obedience to the 
instructions of the parable, the large part of the company were men at ease in 
society, men who would have attracted note anywhere, and were not unused 


to oflering their opinions, and commanding respect for them. They were in half- 
a-dozen groups, eagerly discussing the policies of the convention, past and to 
There was the inevitable group of those who wanted the ‘+ business” to go 


come. 
There was the other inevitable 


on in a pre-ordained and well-regulated fashion. 
group of those who considered that this well-regulated fashion had been regulated 
only by Satan, or one of his satellites. and who were determined to overthrow it. 
But these different groups were perfectly good-tempered; and, from one nebula to 
another, messenger comets passed from time to time. bringing or carrying one or 
another proposition for conciliation. ‘+ Would White accept such an amendment?” 
or, ** Would Jones withdraw his motion till Brown had offered his?” or, * Would 
Black yield the floor to Gray, that Gray might explain White’s amendment to 
Black?” All this was eagerly canvassed while we waited the short summons to 
what was called ++ Lunch,” and was an elaborate dinner. 

Be it known to readers in Europe that the hospitality of the great Western cities 
of America does not limit itself severely by names. You are asked to dine at six, 
and you decline. because you are engaged elsewhere. ‘Then you are asked to lunch 
at one, and you accept, and the provision made for you is perhaps identical in form 
with what it would be at the most elaborate dinner. At least it is such as would have 
been ample for Amadis. were he looking on food for the last time before a six days’ 
encounter with giants. 

I sat at Mrs. Fisher’s end of one of two long tables. which had been set in the 
largest drawing-room of the house, the ample dining-room even being insufficient 
I found, as I had expected, that all the more prominent of 
the clergy of the neighborhood were there, of whatever communion. There were 
two Bishops, for instance, and all the Professors of both theological schools. On 
this occasion all warfare between ** Homoi” and ** Homo” ceased, and there was no 
diflerence between an ultra Montanist. and an Ultra-montanist. On other days the 
We were the lions and the lambs, and while 


for so large a company. 


hyphen separates two worlds of belief. 
we discussed the oysters, the clear soup, the white fish, the fillet and other necessa- 
ries of life at Mr. Fisher’s board, we did not feast upon each other. 

But [ need hardly say that Mrs. Fisher did her best to disturb this harmony. 
Nothing but the admirable breeding of the different theologians prevented her. 1 
hardly ought, however, to give her credit for any intention in the matter. 1 think 
that she simply gabbled from ‘+ native impulse, elemental force.” as a forgotten 
poet says. None the less it is true, as Henry Kingsley says. that when the Devil 
has no knave for an errand, he sends a fool, and that this answers quite as well. 

My experience has confirmed Henry Kingsley’s. Mrs. Fisher, of course, did not 
know the names of many of the strangers. But she did know the clergymen of 
Tamworth, and perhaps had herself arranged that most of these gentlemen should 
sit at our end of her table. So soon as there was a chance, she began with her little 
compliments. 4 a Be 52> 

‘*My dear Professor Prince, let me thank you with all my heartf{gr your ckgkm- 
ing article in the Panoplist. 1 would not go to bed till I had r 
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said to Cordelia, * You may go to bed, the rest of you, but I will read every word of 
this paper, it is so convincing and cogent.’ And so instructive, too! I agree with 
you in every word, and I know my husband does. Do not you, Dr. Witherspoon? 
Have you seen the Panoplist?” 

Now the truth was that it was only by the merest accident that Mrs. Fisher 
knew that there was any such article. She had happened to see the magazine on 
the library table on that morning, and had observed Professor Prince’s name as one 
of the authors, on the cover. Unfortunately, too, the article was a bitter personal 
attack on this very Dr. Witherspoon to whom she appealed so confidently. It was, 
indeed, much more sharp than are even the terms of ordinary ** theological hatred ;” 
and I fancy that even Prince himself was thoroughly ashamed of it by this time. 

But Dr. Witherspoon is a well-bred man, and was equal to the emergency. 

‘*T have not read my Panofp/ist carefully,” said he, ** I opened on their article on 
the * Lost Cities of Edom,’ and that sent me back to Waddington’s book, which] 
had not seen. Mr. Alvord,” he added, bowing to one of the strange gentlemen, *] 
think you have been in Edom?” 

And they launched at once into questions of trans-Jordanic antiquities, quite to 
Mrs. Fisher’s amazement. She had heard of * lost cities,” and had practised a 
little in the game which bears that name. You hide the name of ‘Troy, for instance, 
in such a phrase as ** What royal weather.” Mrs. Fisher tried to recollect how the 
word ** Elyria” was buried in the phrase, ** John’s grandmother died yesterday.” 
But she had either confounded the name ** Elyria” with some other name, or it was 
not John’s grandmother who had died. Poor Dr. Lemon had never heard of the 
game, and did not in the least understand what she meant. While he listened to 
her he was trying to catch what the traveller said, and he put in ++ Yes” and ‘+ No,” 
and ** That is curious,” in very bad places. But Mrs. Fisher did not mind this ; and 
Professor Prince seemed to me ashamed of his ill-nature, and glad for the relief Mr. 
Alvord gave him. 

Mrs. Fisher had lately returned from a six weeks’ visit in Baltimore, and some one 
asked her if there had not been an unusual religious interest there. ** Oh, yes! I 
think so; I know there was; Mrs. Carrol was speaking to Miss Linders about it, | 


am quite sure, the morning we drove in the Park. But yéu know I had such a cold 


all the time I was in Baltimore.” = Poor Dr. Lemon on one side of her, and Dr. 
Vanderweyer on the other, had to give her up at last. But she would not give them up. 
Lemon was perfectly delighted to find himself so near the great Dr. Vanderweyer. 
Vanderweyer was just home from travelling in Europe. He had dined with Gladstone, 
Ruskin had taken him through the galleries ; he had even travelled with Tennyson, 
had met Martineau and Cardinal Wiseman again and again; had been made a guest 
and was quite at home at Balliol, and in Paris had been invited to lecture. It was 
a great thing for quiet Dr. Lemon to meet Vanderweyer, and hear him talk. He 
would not talk across Mrs. Fisher, but he did think he might pick up some crumbs: 
He was doomed to disappointment. 

After the episode with Professor Prince, she turned to her neighbor and said to 
him, ** Doctor, I have been dying to see your wife, and now [ shall send her a mes- 
sage by you.” 

‘* Yes,” said the great man, and he added gallantly that he would not forget one mes- 
sage though she should give him one hundred. What could Mrs. Vanderweyer write 
or do? He should be at home on Monday, and Mrs. Fisher should hear directly. 

‘*T want her to send me word, Doctor, whether she puts camphor under the edges 
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of her carpets, or whether she ever tried green tobacco leaves. I read in a news- 
paper that crude camphor,” etc., etc., etc. 

And this ended all hope of hearing any of the central axioms of life from Dr. 
Vanderweyer. 

The courses were very promptly served. The ministers seemed to be men not 
unused to eating rapidly, and talking a good deal at the same time. Within an hour 
and twenty minutes, this little interlude to the great discussions of the convention 
was over; and Fisher and his wife, Mrs. Grattan, Miss Bell and I, found ourselves 
alone in the library. 

** Peace after storm,” said Mary Bell. 

1» 


“Storm!” said Fisher, laughing. ‘* We had no storm at our end of the table. 


They were as good-natured as lambs.” 
’ 


said she. ** But they forgot my ex- 
istence. ‘There was so much talk about the amendment, and the rider, and the 


“My gentlemen were good-natured enough,’ 


original proposition and the substitute, that [ really forgot such minor matters as the 
Ten Commandments and the Beatitudes. I wonder if I did not steal that little man’s 
handkerchief,” and she pretended to look at her own, to see what initials were 
marked on it. 


’ 


“ But that is the manner of conventions.” said our good-natured host. ** Think 
what a variety this is to these gentlemen. Those very neighbors of yours, now, for 
six months, those good fellows have had no chance to try their hand in governing, in 
this fashion. One of them has been begging money for Siloam college; one of 
them has been bullying the school committee of Cranberry Centre ; one of them has 
fought through his drainage scheme for Hollybank, and that little white one had 
been reading his proof-sheets for a new translation of the ‘Wisdom of the Son fo 


Sirach.’ It does them no end of good to be shaken up together. The ministers’ 


partics are the most interesting to me of all of them. Because, if you ask the right 


men, any forty of them take a wider range than any other forty men you can light 
on easily.” 

I said I did not see that. 

* Oh,” said Fisher. ++ Forty artists all talk Rose Madder and wrinkled canvas. 

‘* Forty newspaper men all talk about the Associated Press. 

* Forty authors talk about International Copyright. 

‘ But you get forty ministers together and you do not know what will come- 
They will talk about anything in the heavens above or the earth beneath.” 

‘What I know,” said Mrs. Fisher, ‘+ is that that ridiculous Mr. Alvord does not 
know what a lost city is.” 

Fisher took me off with him. 

“It is a good thing,” he said, ‘+ to bring the diflerent kinds together. At heart, 
the ministers themselves are catholic and tolerant. It is rather the denominational 
newspapers which keep up the sectarianism of the country. The ministers them- 
selves know they are in the same boat, and whenever they are thrown together, they 
find a thousand ways to help each other.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN the carriage came for me, which my friends of the Temperance Society 
had sent, on the evening of my speech, I noticed that there was a policeman on the 
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box with the coachman. I had been, I confess, a little disappointed, when I found 
that Mrs. Grattan and Miss Bell were not coming to the meeting. John Fisher did 
join me. 

The two members of the committee who escorted us were gentlemen I had not 
met before, and at the very first, I fancied that they were more excited than the oc- 
casion seemed to me to warrant. Scarcely were we in the carriage, when one of 
them began to advise the coachman as to his route. 

‘Careful, Thomas, be sure you turn in by Ninth street. Don’t let them see you 
on the avenue.” 

Then the other tried to soothe him. ** You are nervous, Harry, you are ner- 
vous. You’ve never been under fire.” But though he said to me in a reassuring 
way, ‘It is all right; it is all right, Mr. Mellen,” it was clear enough to me that 
he was the more nervous of the two. 

Gradually it leaked out, that a row was quite probable. All the afternoon hand- 
bills had been circulated and posters on the walls had announced that no Chinaman 
should speak in Tamworth. Some ingenious liquor dealer, who had wanted to 
break up the meeting, had given the idea that because I had just come from San 
Francisco, | was an apostle of Chinese labor, of the religion of Confucius in ven- 
eral and particular. When our friends had left the hall to come for us, a considera- 
ble crowd was already around the doors, and one of them had heard an address, in 
which it was explained that Chinamen ate rats and could therefore under-bid 
the regular workman in his own market. [It had also been explained that he drank 
nothing but bilge-water, and as soon as he arrived would prohibit the sale of whisky 
and lager. The keeper of the hall had shown the white feather, and wanted to 
postpone the meeting. But bolder counsels had prevailed. He had been compelled 
to light up, and had been bidden to open the doors at the usual hour. The Mayor 
had been notified of the danger and now our carriage was to dodge through the 
streets, that I might enter quietly at the back of the hall through Judge ‘Tristum’s 
private door. 

This was the reason why John Fisher had bidden Miss Bell and Mrs. Grattan 
stay away. I say ** bidden,” he advised at first and they were only more cager to be 
present. He had been forced to assume for once the aspect of command. 

As for his wife, he knew she would not come, because as late as dinner she had 
said she should certainly be one of the party. 

We made the transit safely through Judge ‘Tristum’s office. The old gentleman 
was there himself, with both his sons, to join us on the platform. ‘+ It is a good 
while since I have gone to a temperance meeting, Mr. Mellen,” he said to me. 


” 


** But this promises to be interesting,” with a delightful smile. Then we were both 
introduced to Mr. Stepney, a young man whom I had never met, who was to make 
the first speech. He looked to me a little pale. But I found [ misjudged him, if 1 
thought him afraid. 


The moment we were on the platform there was no question as to what would be 


the experience of the evening, had there, indeed, been any room for question before. 


As we crossed to our seats we could see that the hall was crowded, every seat 
filled and the aisles between jammed close with such a host of men as one never 
saw at a Temperance meeting before. Every now and then a bottle would be tossed 
from one side to another, caught, and a pretence made of drinking. As we entered 
a shout rose of ** No rats! No rats!” and one boy cried out, ‘* Where’s the rat- 
catcher?” by which epithet I know he meant me. 
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Had they but known it, it so happens that I sympathize through and through 
with the feeling on the Pacific coast, that our civilization is our own, and that we 
ought not to be expected to receive all the overplus of Asia. I know that if I lived 
there, | should join in very stringent measures, so they were legal, to keep out the 
Chinaman. | never forgot how Arinori, the Japanese minister, once said to me, 
“if] were an American statesman, I would resist the Chinese invasion with the 
last drop of my blood.” But the platform and the meeting were no place for me to 


say this. IT saw in a minute that this crowd was of that complexion and quality 


which, as Curran says, ** It is not well to run away from.” [altered the plan of my 
speech a little, that it should be sufficiently defiant, and waited the issue. 

The meeting was opened in form, and little Stepney sailed in magnificentiy. — [f 
the little fellow was frightened, he did not show it more than Hardy did, when he 
led the English line at Trafalgar. Hardly had he begun when a dead rat, thrown 
from the floor, grazed his ear and struck the wall behind. But on the same instant, 
astout policeman collared the boy who threw the rat. lifted him from his place and 
passed hina over the heads of some orderly people in front to three or four other 
officers who huddled him out by a side door. Meanwhile cries from the hall, ** Let 
with 


’ 


him alone! This is not the Chinaman! Down in front! Let him go on!’ 
appeals from the chairman, finally subsided into a calm, and Stepney got a chance 
to put in a hundred words extremely well. Since then TP have marked him as an 
orator. “The true orator is he who knows how to place his first hundred words. 

He made a ringing and eflective speech to an audience, half of whom had never 
heard such a speech before. Ele had won their attention in that first minute and he 
never lost it. They fairly applauded him when he sat down. 

But I, who was to follow, did not deceive myself for a moment. J had had the 
chance which Stepney gave me, by speaking a full half-hour, to recast my speech. 
I saw that full half my audience were well disposed, or rather, were so disposed 
that they wanted nothing better than a fight in which they might turn these rowdies 
out-of-doors. "The episode of the boy, captured and ++ jugged.” showed that law 
and order had a certain power in the hall. None the less, however, was it clear 
that | must take and keep an attitude of confidence, even of attack. 

I was met as I stepped forward with ringing cheers and howls of derision. — I 
bowed to the cheers, waited for them to stop, nodded to one and another friend, and 
then waved my hand, as if they were all my friends. By this sheer audacity 1 won 
silence. When it was perfect silence | began, 

“Tlave you no good liquor in Tamworth? And what do you pay for it? To saw 
aman on Fourth street selling poor Indiana wish-wash at ten cents a drink yester- 
day. Do you stand that? That man bought at a dollar and ten cents a gallon and 
sold for six dollars a gallon. We know better than that in our country.” 

The sheer surprise of the audience at such secular remarks from a ‘* distinguished ” 
Temperance orator, as the bills and the president had described me, gave me the 
all essential five minutes, by the loss of which any speech is lost, and by the win- 
ning of which, probably, any speech is saved. All the beginning of the address 
was a subtle attack on the retailers, who were, in fact, ruining half my audience, 
and was what, [ dare say they were in the habit of saying to cach other, when they 
had a chance to look back and see where their money had gone to. I passed to 
more dangerous ground. ‘* Why should Jem Vilas and ‘Tom Sayers want to keep 
their shops open on Sunday, when I might not sell dry goods, when Mr. Fisher 
might not make machinery, when the trains might not run on Sunday? Ifa 
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man bought fruit and had it Saturday night, it might rot in the shop before Monday 
morning, and the law would not let him sell it. Why should the law be more mild 
on McGullian and on Harris, than it was on Warder or Trott, who sold strawberries 


aad 


and bananas 
But by this time I was losing sympathy. This whole row had been created by 
half-a-dozen men who had been fined once and again for selling liquors on Sunday, 


They were in presence before me, with a dozen of their bar-tenders, and hundreds 
of their customers. I was very soon warned by a rotten egg, full on the bosom of 
my shirt, that there were some good pitchers in the gallery, and at the moment when 
this struck me, a voice from the gallery cried out, ‘* Tell us how to cook rats! Turn 
him round, we want to see his tail!” and my periods were lost in howls; in screams; 
in cross talking,—all resulting in that chaos confounded which takes possession of a 
great hall when a thousand people are all expressing their sentiments together. A 
somewhat noisy sergeant of police, made himself rather conspicuous. But, really, 
he was powerless. The hall was too full for any person to move from place to place 
without the ready help of those among whom he moved. To make an arrest and 
carry off the victim was simply impossible. 

While this chaos lasted, I stood talking with Fisher and the president of the even- 
ing. After ten minutes, more or less, I stepped forward again, waved my hand as 
before, and as before commanded instant silence. For if every man stops talking, 
by surprise, the place is as silent as creation was in the beginning. 

** Let me tell you,” I said, ** how we do in China!” 

The audacity of this speech saved it as before. 

‘*The men give their money Saturday night to their wives. I know a woman 
who made her.husband promise to buy all his liquor of her, and she would only get 
what he liked. She got old Bourbon, Dry-mash, and three or four more of the best 
Kentucky brands. She made her parlor into a pretty drinking place, she got a 
neighbor to teach her how to mix liquors well, and made it very pleasant for her 
husband and his friends. He liked her shop better than anybody’s. It was the 
prettiest shop in town. She could buy at wholesale of the big dealers, who ride in 
carriages, and have plenty of money. And her husband instead of drinking once a 
day, drank three times a day, and then he drank five times ina day, and the more he 
drank, the more money she made. And at last he died in the horrors. And she 
had saved up money enough in the five years she had been killing him, to build her- 
self a cottage on the hill and to send all the children to the Academy.” 

I had taken them again by surprise, and a parable is always listened to. People 
will remember a parable fifty years, when they do not remember an argument for an 
hour. Also, we gained a laugh; a hearty laugh from the audience, and a laugh is a 
great thing on the side of order. I had no passion for speech under the circumstan- 
ces. I thought if I could close handsomely, without one more storm, we should 
come off with the honors. One does not seek much logical connection in such sur- 
roundings. Indeed, it is a fault in any public address, to a general audience, to be 
very careful to tell why you say what you say. Say it. That is the best rule. 

‘*What reason is there why a handful of ten men should govern Tamworth? 
What makes Harry Redmond a better man than my friend yonder, who threw the 
turnip at me? Why is Fritz Reidelberger more fit to govern Tamworth than Ru- 
dolph Kramer or Carl Schmidt? Who told Frank Wallis that he was one of the 
rulers of Tamworth to rule you workingmen, who hold the votes of Tamworth si 
And, by this time, they saw I was reading from a list, on which were Redmond’s 
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name, Reidelberger’s and Wallis’s. I went through the list of ten. ** These are the 
ten men whose names are on all the bonds of all the liquor-dealers here. There is 
not a man who wants to sell you or me whisky but has been to one of these men and 
made a bow to him, and asked him to sign his license bond. These ten men it is, 
who mean to tell you how to vote when the Election Day comes round. These ten 
men will meet in the private office of somebody’s brewery , 

“ Fitting place!” screamed an enthusiast, delighted to have a few bottom facts 


alluded to. 
“1 do not know your names,” said I, ** only [ took this list yesterday from the 
Registrar’s office. These ten men will meet somewhere and they will make the 


list of votes which you are to carry when that day comes round. 

“Now, you are Americans, all of you. You do not mean to bé led by the nose ! 
If these men were priests, and had their heads shaven, and wore long black coats, 
with little whole white collars round their necks, and they came and told you how 
to vote, you would pack them all on a train and send them to the place they came 
from. If they were in any uniform, if they wore red coats, or if they had silver 
buttons on their sleeves, like the Greasers yonder in Mexico, you would heat a tar- 
barrel and give them a coat of white feathers. But they do not wear uniforms. 
They only act uniform. They do not show their colors. They meet in a back par- 
lor, and the ticket 

This was as far as I ever went in that speech. By this time the men who had 
undertaken to capture the meeting had quite enough of it and of me. They were 
on their feet again howling. The men behind them were howling again in one in- 
terest or another. Such missiles as remained were flung upon the stage. Stepney 
made a clever diversion by catching a cabbage, as if it had been a base-ball, and 
tossing it across to the President. But at this moment a critical accident ended the 
whole thing. Some one slung a heavy rutabaga at me. It missed me, but struck 
John Visher rather heavily, as he sat at my left. It scratched his cheek and drew 
blood, which flowed rapidly, so that in a moment his collar was red and the waist- 
band of his sleeve, where he had held his hand to the wound. At the moment, one 
saw the regard which the real people had for this quiet man. He had refused to 
speak ; not a word would he say. But that stain of a few drops of blood was more 
eloquent than any words. ‘*Shame! Shame!” cried some Stentor. ‘* Shame! 
Shame!” echoed all the well-meaning men in the hall. They had now a cry, a 
symbol, and a purpose. They rose to their feet. They collared and dragged off one 
and another of the rioters. The fussy sergeant threw open some great escape doors 
which were made for fires. The noisy part of the assembly, those who were not 
yet in the grasp of anybody, thought best to disappear. And in five minutes the 
great hall was nearly empty. On the platform, we were well satisfied to see that 
nobody was really hurt, and in the excitement of the moment, we all agreed that 
things had turned better than we had feared. 

I took the whole thing to heart, as showing, as I had not guessed before, how 
simply a man might make himself, and deserve to be, really an idol of the people. 


To be continued. 





Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 





Ir the destruction of the poor is their poverty, it is because that poverty entails 
the densest ignorance. Probably the rich do not waste, relatively, so much as do the 
poor, because they both spend and save more wisely. 

This general mismanagement, which keeps the laboring classes at the lowest 
point of comfort when they are well, leaves them absolutely no margin of expendi- 
ture for illness. And even if there were a little money laid by for sickness there is 
seldom knowledge of what food is requisite or of how it should be prepared. 

So impressed with the housekeeping ignorance and incapacity of working women 
generally do district visitors become, that they try to teach these heads of families 
the alphabet, at least, of household economy, as the first step toward comfort. 

It was from such experience of the too common starvation of the sick poor, on 
the unfit food which alone their homes afforded, that a few kindly women set about 
the organization of diet kitchens in the city of New York, which should be adjuncts 
to the dispensaries and administer that most potent of medicines, palatable and nour- 


ishing food. 


The pioneer kitchen was opened in East Twenty-third Street, a poor quarter of 


the city, in the early spring of 1873. This was prepared to furnish, on the written 
requisition of the dispensary physicians attending the sick poor, supplies of brandy, 
beef tea, milk, soup, rice, farina, eggs, milk-punch, oat meal, hominy and barley. 
During the first year of the existence of the society, 225 patients applied for relief and 
nearly 1,600 requisitions were issued, each patient being entitled to food for seven 
days. During its tenth year of service the society relieved over 6,300 patients and 
filled nearly 45.000 requisitions. 

In 1874 a second kitchen was opened in connection with the northwestern dispen- 

sary on the west side of the city. Two years after, the Centennial year was fitly 
celebrated by the opening of a third kitchen in Center Street, on the border of a 
miserably poor and degraded quarter. An appeal from the German society of New 
York to alleviate the suflering of the great German settlement on the East ‘side, was 
met in 1884 by the establishment of a fourth kitchen in connection with the German 
dispensary. 

Free-soup kitchens for the poor, established by philanthropic people in times of 
special need, had been found to breed pauperism and crime, and it was at first feared 
that imposture would be stimulated by the gifts of the diet kitchens. But the matrons 
selected to manage them were clear-headed, energetic and tireless. They made per- 
sonal visits to the homes of the beneficiaries, discovered and dismissed imposters 
and encouraged the worthy. Moreover they brought to the notice of the society 
cases of special need and of want of work or other involuntary helplessness. 

District visitors sent by the society went from house to house?among the sick, show- 
ing the listless inmates how to keep order and cleanliness even in their ‘* hived-up ” 
quarters, how to make beds, how to control ventilation and even how properly to 


boil the kettle. 
(156) 
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Nobody who once saw the line of pallid women and children who came with their 
battered pails and broken pitchers, to ask food for their sick during the first winter 
of the first diet kitchen, will ever forget the vision of want and woe, evoked by these 
shabby figures. But it was soon noticeable that this way of giving did not lower 
the self-respect of the receiver. Before long it was perceived that the applicants 
were a little cleaner in appearance, a little better-mannered, and, if their rags had a 
melancholy perplexity of sameness, they seemed to be worn with a diflerence. The 
slight missionary work done at their homes, the recognition of the spirit of kindness 
shown them, even the daily contact with the cleanliness and order of the distributing 
bureau, seeined to rouse in them a dim sense of something better in store for them 
which it was their business to reach. 

In the twelve years of its work this society has come to be recognized by the guild 
of physicians as its best ally. One of the most distinguished of them declared, 
before the Academy of Medicine, that if half the drug stores and all the liquor 
stores could be turned into diet kitchens, the health of the city would be assured. 
The society has seen the death rate of the city steadily decrease in consequence of its 
labors. It has lowered the misery rate incalculably. It has roused the instinct 
of self-help in helpless men and women. It has found work for willing and idle 
hands. It has set happy and fortunate girls and women, in sheltered homes and in 
quiet country places, to thinking and planning to relieve those who will never even 
hear the names of their benefactors. 

No charity is less obtrusive than this New York Diet Kitchen Association. None 


perhaps is more wisely and widely helpful. A serene Saint, whose sixty-five years 
of incessant good works do not exempt her, in her own esteem, from a single service 
possible to her to render, has been at its head from the beginning, inspirer, promoter, 
director. And much of the success of the society is doubtless due to the wisdom of 
the management, which makes the fewest possible changes in the direction, and keeps 


the same energetic spirits working together till they work as one. 

The practical nature of the philanthropic work of our period is one of its most 
striking characteristics. It is natural to look far away for the objects of one’s benefi- 
cence. ‘The foreign missionary field has always been the one most cheerfully tilled. 
But to-day looks out at the door, and as Sir Launfal found the Grail just at his 
castle gate,—finds its duty just over the sill. 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


Dear Dr. Hae :— 

May I ask you to ** Lend a Hand” by 
giving to your readers this story of the good 
work done by the New York Exchange 
for Woman’s Work, 329 Fifth Ave., 
hoping that they may be interested in the 
organization and growth of a society which 
helps deserving women to help  them- 
selves. 

Working for many years among the 
always poor, it often occurred to me how 
much they had to help them, in the many 
institutions founded for their benefit, in the 
various employments open to them, and in 
the fact that they were born to labor and to 
want,—in comparison with the educated 
poor whose whole training has been to un- 
fit them for self-support and to make hard- 
ships doubly hard. In the spring of 1875 
a few ladies, in sympathy with the keen 
suflering of gentlewomen reduced in their 
circumstances and recognizing the fact 
that there had never been in the city any 
systematized effort made for this most 
helpless class, determined to establish sales- 
rooms where their handiwork could be ex- 


changed for the necessaries or comforts of 


life. Invitations to attend a meeting for 
considering the best plan of work were 
sent to the friends of those particularly in- 
terested in the work, and the result con- 
vinced the ladies that the society would not 
only mect with public approval but that 
it was **a necessity in the community.” 
Benevolent ladies again and again offered 
large parlors for meetings, until the in- 
terest, which had grown steadily, resulted 
in the comfortable sum of $1,600, enough 
to cover the first year’s rent for suitable 
rooms, at No. 4 East Twentieth street. 
As this short history of a useful society 
may fall into the hands of those who are 
thinking of establishing a similar one, allow 
me to suggest that the first step towards 
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success is to vote down the penny wise and 
pound foolish, who think to show their prac- 
tical ability by continually harping upon 
retrenchment, and do not know the difler- 
ence between an intelligent enthusiasm and 


a looking ahead, which means money in 


the bank and outlay with a greater income, 
and the ignorant hopefulness which never 
deceives sensible men or women or vets 


their subscriptions. Busy people with 
money to spend will go where they can go 
conveniently, where they can be waited 
upon promptly and intelligently, where 
their goods are delivered and where they 
mect with the generosity and courtesy 
which are among the attractions of a first- 
class store. And inexperienced women 
managing any charity will do well to follow 
the example of successful business men in 
catering to the reasonable demands and in- 
And they 


ought to be satisfied if they can answer the 


evitable whims of the public. 


charge of extravagance,” by figures which 
show at the end of every year a decided in- 
crease in the business, and among the man- 
agers the same earnest interest in the work 
and the same cetermination to keep out of 
debt and to establish the society upon the 
solid basis of annual subscriptions and do- 
nations. 

In our own case before many mectings 
had been held, the little bird who carries 
news had sent word to hundreds of unhappy 
women watching the papers for employ- 
ment, and letters came pouring in’ from 
different quarters telling stories pathetic 
enough, and making the managers realize 
as they had never done, the need of sucha 
helping hand in a community where for- 
tunesare lost ina day. Onthe rothof May, 
1578, the managers first met at 4 East 2oth 
Street to begin in carnest the work they 
proposed to do, and only those who 
remember that clear spring morning, can 
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realize what has been accomplished in 
Thirty almost worthless ar- 
a small table, and letters in 
waited to be answered from 


seven years. 
ticles covered 
great numbers 
anxious Women, wanting to know ‘* what 
would sell.” Only those who have work- 
ed from the beginning, can thoroughly un- 
school the 
educated 


what a successful 
to those 


derstand 
Exchange been 
superficially, with accomplishments very 
pleasing to partial friends, but of no prac- 
tical value When remunerative labor be- 


has 


comes a necessity, and their work must 
compete with that of skilled workmen. 
With the vantage ground which general 
intelligence the inspiration 
which comes with stern necessity, it is 


gives, and 
wonderful how quickly educated women 
learn to do well a variety of things, and it 
is pleasant to see how entirely public sen- 
timent has changed within the past few 
years in regard to the laborof gentlewomen. 
It is now possible and agreeable for them 
todo what was once difficult and trying 
because so few avenues were open to wom- 
en,and the world so frowned upon self 
supporting labor that many a_ sensible 
woman longing to be independent was 
kept poor and unhappy by family friends, 
whose false pride was more conspicuous 
than their generosity. 
the 
which 


that Exchange 


through 


It has been. said 


is **a medium many 
women secure more gewgaws.” There 
is no charity or good thing under the 
sun’ Which = may but 
with the conscientious scrutiny of those in 


charge there, and the natural aversion of 


not be abused, 


human nature to self-sacrifice and work 


which comes at inconvenient seasons, 
triflers will not long use a society of which 
one of the strict rules is that ‘+ any order 
given from an article in stock must be 
filed by the maker of that article.” Or- 
ders must be attended to promptly ; they 
will not wait for the interruptions which 
make up the lives of those who want more 
finery. So the impostors drop out, and 
women in earnest take their places, and 
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send to us from all parts of this country, 
letters which make us glad, and thankful 
that because of the Exchange so many re- 
joice in landlords pacified, sick children 
properly cared for, bright ones kept in 
school, those clever in music or art, train- 
ed to do well that for which they have a 
talent, aged parents enabled to spend their 
last days in the old homestead, invalid hus- 
bands restored to health by change of air, 
and others worn out by work and worry, 
enjoying some of the comforts of better 
days, from faithful wives who carry heavy 
baskets and bundles without complaining; 
that they may do pleasant things for those 
whose misfortunes have quickened their 
seli-sacrificing love. 

The value of the exchange lies greatly 
in the varéely of ways in which women 
can work there. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to suggest any industry which has 
not been attempted, or any request from 
any part of the world which would sur- 
prise or discourage those in charge of the 
mails or the sales. One busy day when 
several waited to see me, a voice familiar 
to me twenty years ago said, 

** Do you take Western potatoes here ? 
I have a farm and would like to send you 
some ;” thinking to attract my attention 
by the absurdity of the question. With- 
out looking up, I said, ** Certainly, I will 
talk with you in a moment,” when an 
unmistakable giggle carried me back to 
long ago, and pushing aside my screen, I 
explained to my facetious friend, why 
potatoes, always salable, seemed to me 
like a ray of hope, after listening to the 
entreaties of desperate souls, who begged 
that the Exchange would buy deserted 
lands in the South, disputed claims on 
the Western frontier, worthless heir-looms 
at fabulous prices, raving distracted bed- 
quilts, more costly than rare old tapestries ; 
‘* works of art in Germantown wool,” 
models of patents, sure to make several 
generations entirely comfortable, or ‘*a 
lovely hair trunk with a pedigree two 


hundred years old.” One who has made 
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the plain figures 10x 1 = 10, a vital truth 
and a power for good all over the world, 
has said that he found the material for his 


And 


if the heart secrets entrusted to our keep- 


wonderful stories in every-day life. 


ing were not too sacred for these pages, 
we could tell stories of the lives of brave 
women as thrilling and romantic as the 
most sensational writer ever dared to give 
to a credulous public, and many incidents 
which if found in books would seem im- 
probable to the most generous reader. I 
remember very well, the pride with which 
[looked upon the first large order for 
French embroidery, and for fine button- 
holes, and how my admiration and delight 
gave place to anxiety and dismay, when 
letters sent to many consignors brought 
back only wretched samples of work. 
The order was a very important one, the 
time short, and the office doors were clos- 
ing upon the last day of grace when a 
beautiful woman, well-dressed, asked me 
if I would pardon the lateness of the 
hour, and listen to her story. It was sad 
and interesting, but the mind of the shop- 
keeper wandered and only came back, 
when, in mentioning her accomplish- 
ments, she said she was taught in Paris to 
do fine French embroidery and had brought 
a sample in her pocket, hoping we might 
some day make the time and money spent 
for lessons there a source of income to 
her. The sample was a work of art, and 
we owe to this opportune visitor our great 
reputation for French embroidery, and 
she is grateful to us for constant and remu- 
nerative labor. Before we had had time 
to give thanks for this unexpected deliver- 
ance and to vow eternal allegiance to the 
belief that ‘* the Lord helps those who 
help themselves,” a bright little woman 
came tripping into the office, and without 
an apology, although the shutters were 
down and the lights going out, said: ++I 
hear you want to help women here, and 
I can do just one thing rapidly and well,” 
and produced a trio of the neatest button- 


holes imaginable. This brought us out 
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of our last dilemma, and again made us 
sure that things do work together for 
good to those who work with their might 
while they wait. 

Among those who have greatly inter- 
ested the managers of the Exchange, isa 
lady with more cleverness in more direc- 

is common among 
With delicate health, 
ever heard her complain of any work, 


tions than men or 


women. no one 
however heavy, which added to the com- 
fort of her unfortunate husband, or helped 
to make her children happy and keep 
The idol of this good 


mother is a very promising boy of cigh- 


them in school. 


teen. All women know how naturally 
mothers look after the sons with loving 
eyes, and when word came that the boy 
must give up study and begir to carn 
bread, sympathetic mothers were ready 
to help, and a desirable place in an office 
was soon procured for him. He was 
fast winning the favor of all who knew 
him, when an alarming cough made it 
Kindly 


influence again helped him to a position 


necessary for him to go South. 


in Georgia; the day was fixed for his de- 
parture anda sleeping-berth taken on the 
Southern-bound train. The rain fell in 
torrents ; the day was the darkest of the 
season, but the mother started out at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, hoping against 
hope to find for her invalid son, the over- 
coat she could not buy for him. For the 
first time in all the years of our acquain- 
tance she gave way to tears and won- 
dered how long she must wait for rest 
and a happier home. I had heard of its 
** raining cats and dogs,” but never that 
any shower brought ready-made clothing, 
so looked out of the window helplessly, 
and said what I didn’t half believe, that 
it would stop raining very soon, I was 
sure, and that in some mysterious way | 
As if 


to rebuke my feeble faith, the rain began 


knew we should find an overcoat. 


to fall more gently, and soon there came 
the card of an old friend, with whose 
wardrobe I could safely take liberties ; so, 
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without decent ceremony, I 
providential visitor to understand that the 


gave my 


spare coat in his closet was going to a 
After 
denying that he had any and protesting 


warmer climate for the winter. 


against such highway robbery, he prom- 
ised to send me at once by a boy in buttons 
athin coat, the only one he had to give 
away. I bade him good-bye and sat think- 
ing of the exposure of a night journey and 
wishing that my stolen garment was heav- 
ier, or that some good angel would drop 
down to me anice, warm traveling blanket, 
when the door-bell rang and another busy 
man, always at his office till hunger tells 
in at this 
** One 


good turn deserves another,” said I, and 


him it is dinner time, came 


early hour to ask a favor of me. 


as it was a day when any one might allude 
to the weather without losing reputation, 
I conversed freely upon the long ‘storm 
and the severe cold sure to follow. To 
make a begging story short, a nice, thick 
overcoat was the result of his timely call, 
and if afterwards he suspected that in the 
fervor of my welcome there was a prayer 
The 


good mother laughing and crying, in- 


for old clothes, it does not matter. 


sisted upon carrying home in her own 
arms the blessings she had received, and 
begved me to tell those as heavy-hearted 
and discouraged as she had been of this 
lesson of faith taught to her in one short 
hour. 

The managers of the exchange have 
been ambitious to have the building, 329 
Fifth Avenue, occupied entirely by busi- 
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ness women, and they are happy to say 
that every room is now taken by women 
whose ability they can recommend to 
those who want service which is not me- 
nial, who would like to purchase antique 
furniture, bric-a-brac, or have upholster- 
ing done ; to those who are looking for a 
school for little folks, who desire lessons 
in art, music, stenography, and instruc- 
tion in culture, under the superintendence 
of a well-known physician. 

Our encouragement is in the fact that 
our sales have increased largely every 
year; that there are eight societies doing 
the same good work in different cities, 
and letters coming constantly from women 
who wish to establish Exchanges in the 
towns where they live. To one consign- 
er we have sent during this past year 
over $1000, and to gentlewomen in the 
past seven years the sum of $190,074.06. 

Our discouragement is that with only 
ten per cent. commission on the price of 
the goods sold, we have so little capital 
to work with. Our hope is that this true 
story may fall into the hands of men and 
women, who, remembering the love and 
devotion of mothers and sisters, which 
make their childhood a thing pleasant to 
look back upon and their whole lives bet- 
ter for the thinking of it, will congratu- 
late have 


been miraculously spared from other be- 


themselves that their riches 


nevolent beggars, that they may give 
them to a much needed permanent fund 
for the benefit of the educated poor. 


ME £. C. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN SUPPORTED BY THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


BY MRS. C. 


Tere are in New York and its neigh- 
borhood twenty-nine private socicties for 
the care of the destitute children of the 
city, from birth to eighteen years of age, 
Which receive public money. In the year 
1884 they supported 13,024 children at an 


R. LOWELL. 


expense to the city from its public funds 
of $1,366,206. 

It is evident that very large interests 
are involved in the management of the in- 
stitutions under the control of these socie- 
ties and the care bestowed upon the 13,000 
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boys and girls who are within the next 
ten or twenty years to take their places 
of New York, and it has 
therefore seemed important to report to 


as citizens 


the Board the actual condition of these 
institutions and of the children intrusted 
to their care. Before proceeding to do 
this, however, a few general words of ex- 
planation in regard to the laws controlling 
the payment of public funds for the sup- 
port of dependent children are necessary. 
Although a large proportion of these 
children in New York City are supported 
entirely at the public expense, there are 
but a very small number who are actually 
under the care of public officials, the bulk 
being in private institutions which are 
controlled by Boards of Managers, over 
whose expenditure and methods the city 
officials have no authority, not even pos- 
sessing the right of inspection which is 
given to the Commissioners of the State 
Board of Charities. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION. 


In 1875 there were on Randall’s Island, 


under charge of the Commissioners of 


Public Charities and Correction, about 
1334 children, who in that year cost the 
city $85,749. 
children there were 1733 supported almost 


Besides these dependent 


entirely without public help (the city only 
making donations to four of the eight in- 
stitutions which sheltered them ) and also 
6,710 others in cleven private institutions, 
for whose support the city paid $674.488 
under the authority of a variety of difler- 
ent statutes, passed at various times by the 
Legislature of the State, each one requir- 
ing the city to pay a certain per capita 


sum for the maintenance of each inmate of 


the special institution for whose benefit 
the act had been passed. ‘These sums 
varied in amount, but in no case was the 
per capita allowance less than sufficient to 
support the inmate for whom the city au- 
thorities were required to grant it, and 


these authorities had absolutely no discre- 
tion in the matter. 
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In 1875 (the above Acts still continu. 
ing in force ) what is commonly known as 
‘©The Children’s Law,” Chapter 173, 
Laws 1875, was passed, by which it was 
forbidden to send able-bodied, intellivent 
children between the ages of three and 
sixteen years to a poorhouse or almshouse, 
and the various magistrates, superintend- 
ents or overseers of the poor or other au- 
thorities were empowered to provide for 
such children ** in families, orphan asylum 


’ 


or other appropriate institutions,” and the 
Boards of Supervisors were required to 
take such action as was necessary to ary 
out the law. The following clause was 
also added: ** In placing any such child 
shall be the 


duty of the officer, justice or person plac- 


in any such institution, it 
ing it there to commit such child to an 
orphan asylum, charitable or other reform- 
atory institution that is governed or con- 
trolled by officers or persons of the same 
religious faith as the parents of such child, 
so far as practicable.” The latter clause 
was omitted in the law as amended by 
Chapter 266, laws of 1576, but reénacted 
by Chapter goq4 of the laws of 1878, when 
the age above which no child could be 
sent to or kept in a poorhouse was also 
The 


law was again amended by Chapter 240 


changed from three to two years. 


of the laws of 187g and by Chapter 438 
of the laws of 1884, but the ** religious 
clause” remains substantially the same. 

The wisdom of this law so far as its 
(that. is, 
the entire separation of dependent chil- 


principal object is considered 


dren from pauper association and their re- 


moval from corrupting and degrading 


influences ) cannot be questioned. — It was 
an immense step in advance, and is a law 
that our State is justly proud to have 
enacted and which has served as an ex- 
ample to other states and countries. But 
in operation it has had its drawbacks, 
Under this 
law and its various amendments, the mag- 
istrates of New York City ‘ commit” 
children to the various private institutions 


which ought to be remedied. 
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Dependent Children Supported by the City of New York. 


of the city, and the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment appropriates for the sup- 
port of children so committed a weekly 
per capita sum of two dollars. Since the 
passage of this law and apparently as a 
consequence of its provisions, not only 
has the number of dependent children in- 
creased in a ratio out of proportion to the 
increase of population, but the sectarian 
institutions in the city have likewise in- 
creased to a remarkable degree, until the 
full list numbers twenty-nine. 

As has been said, there were in 1875, 
8044 children on Randal?s Island and in 
private institutions, who cost the city 
$760,237 in that year. The 
went into operation January 1, 1876. 


law 
In 


1854 there were on ‘Randall’s Island 740 


new 


children, all diseased, crippled or men- 
tally defective, costing $70,171, and in pri- 
vate institutions as above stated 13,024, 
costing the city $1.366,206, paid from gen- 
eral taxation and the excise fund, or a 
total of 13.764 children at a cost of $1.- 
439:377- 

Apart from all consideration for the 
immediate pecuniary interest of the tax- 
payers of the city, it is well to consider 
the eflect of the present system upon the 
children who are thus supported. upon 
their parents, and upon the condition of 
society in the future. In regard to the 
children themselves it may be said to be 
an acknowledged fact that a large institu- 
tion, any one that collects under its roof 
more than one hundred children, tends to 
produce upon its inmates after the lapse 
of a certain time eflects that are not desir- 
able for those who ought eventually to be- 
come independent, self-reliant) members 
of society. The necessity of controlling 
so many individuals leads to the adoption 
of rules and discipline which unfit those 
accustomed to them for self-government, 
and of course if this is true of institutions 
containing one hundred children, it is still 
more true of those which have a great 
many times that number. Children if 
kept long in an institution, even in a 
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‘¢ well-managed” institution, are apt to 
lose their power of guiding themselves, 
and are not fitted for life on an equal foot- 
ing with those who, from childhood, have 
had all their faculties exercised and trained. 

Beside these considerations as to char- 

acter and moral and mental independence, 
the question of health is an important one 
in these large and frequently over-crowd- 
ed institutions. * 
The scourge of all such is ophthalmia 
and I have only to quote from the paper 
read by Dr. R. Hl. Derby, an authority 
upon the subject, at a meeting of the Med- 
ical Socicty in May, 1555, to show how 
vital is this matter. 

“ Tn an experience of fourteen years as 
officer of one of the largest ophthalmic hos- 
pitals of the county, the writer has over 
and over again had children brought to 
him from some of our city institutions 
with their sight irreparably damaged, and 
with the sad statement, doubtless true, 
that before they were taken from their 
homes their eyes were perfectly sound. 
It was with a view of seeing hoy far this 
malady might exist among the children 
cared for in the asvlums of this city that 
the investigations now detailed were made. 

‘*My purpose in these investigations 
will have been attained if [have drawn at- 
tention to the fact that in the asylums of our 
city. where children in large numbers are 
housed, and where the inmates are taken 
from the over-crowded. illy ventilated. 
unhealthful homes of the poor, there exists 
to an alarming extent a disease fraught 
with danger to the eves of all assembled 
there. We have seen that this affection 
may be present without attracting the at- 
tention of the lay attendants of the chil- 
dren, and without calling for or receiving 
the care of the visiting physician of the 
institution. In certain cases, it is true, if 
the subject is well nourished, and the hy- 
gicnic surroundings good, the eye-trouble 


In 


many cases, however, the disease, which 


disappears without treatment. too 


has once established itself, goes on insid- 
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iously undermining the health of the eyes, 
and there comes a period when the af- 
fection is acute, and we hear of an epi- 
demic of contagious ophthalmia. Fortu- 
nate, then, are the unhappy inmates of such 
an institution if many eyes are not lost 
before the disess.. can be controlled. 
The statistics taken from these asylums 
are appalling enough. We have found 
among 7,440 children that 1,428 or 19.19 
per cent., nearly one out of every five, had 
communicable eye-disease, which he was 
Nor 


does the trouble cease here, as has been 


liable to transfer to his neighbor. 


observed in several of the institutions we 


have visited. So soon as an unusual 
number are found to sufler from sore eyes, 
it is not an uncommon practice for those 
who have the children in charge to send 
back to their worst 


cases, with the statement that it is better 


former homes the 
that, until the child recovers, treatment 
should be procured, outside of the institu- 
tion. Only those who are familiar with the 
homes of the poor in a great city can ap- 
preciate what a hardship is now wrought 
upon the unhappy guardians of such 
children. * It is impossible that a child 
afflicted with a contagious eye-disease 
should receive in its tenement-house home 
adequate treatment. This class of cases 
is often refused shelter in our best-equip- 
ped eve infirmaries. The child must be 
brought three times, at least, in the week 
The 


already overtaxed parent must see to it 


to the clinic for out-door patients. 


that this frequent attendance is not neg- 
lected. “The child becomes a fresh centre 
of contagion in the crowded, illy-cared-for 
home, where the food-supply is scanty and 
the simplest rules of hygiene are neglect- 
ed. The case must often be neglected, 
and neglect means advance of the morbid 
process, permanent, irreparable damage 
to the eyes.” 

After the eflect upon the children them- 
selves, must be considered the influence 
on their parents of being deprived of the 


care and responsibility of their children. 


One of the strongest motives to self-con- 
trol, to exertion, and indeed to all the vir- 
tues, is removed, when parents are relieved 
of all care of their children during their 
tender years, the sources of the greatest 
happiness of the average human being are 
destroyed and the tie between parents and 
children can never become what it would 
In fact the very foundation 
of the safety of the State is struck at by 


otherwise be. 


destroying the home, which is not only 
the nursery of all happy and innocent 
pleasures, but the school of all desirable 
and worthy qualities, especially in the 
parents. However hard it may be for the 
children to be deprived of the influence of 
their parents, it is a far greater moral loss 
to the parents to be deprived of the influ- 
ence of their children, for in the action and 
reaction between the character of the par- 
ent and child, it is the parent who receives 
the strongest impress. The above applies 
to the average parent, not to human beings 
who have fallen so low that they are be- 
yond the reach of natural influences. But 
in our present system by which children 
are removed from the charge of their 
parents just at the age when they require 
most personal care and sacrifice from the 
latter, the danger is that these may, sim- 
ply by being thus released from natural 
aflections, duties and responsibilities, sink 
below the moral level they would other- 
wise have maintained, and that, having so 
fallen, they will drag their children down 
with them, when these. having reached an 
age when they can be made to contribute 
to the support or profit of their parents, 
are returned to them. 

The evil to the community at large is 
twofold, as appears from what has already 
been said. The unnatural education of 
the children who are collected into institu- 
tions during their early years, develops a 
class of persons who are more likely than 
the average man or woman to become de- 
pendent upon others for their maintenance, 
while the unnatural freedom from care, 


responsibility and human ties, which 
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results to their parents from being relieved 
of their support often undoubtedly causes 
these latter to become mischievous mem- 
bers of society. Thus we have presented 
to us in New York a problem of the 
greatest importance. 

The present system of caring for the de- 
pendent children of the city contains with- 
in itself a principle of growth, by which 
the numbers of such children are increased 
ata much faster ratio than the population 
of the city, regardless of good times or of 
bad times, and thus a heavy present bur- 
den is laid on the tax-payer, while it also 
appears that the final eflects of the system 
are often not good, either for the children 
themselves, their parents or the city. 

The large ** per capita” appropriation 
from the public funds to private institutions 
in New York was pointed out in a report 
of the State Board of Charities, presented 
to the Assembly in answer to a resolution 
of April 16, 1580, as one cause of the 
growth of those institutions. 

The following words were used to show 
how these appropriations aflected both 
the recipients of charity, and those who 
administered it: 

* There is no check put upon the growth 
of the majority of these institutions, and in 
this direction they combine the disadvan- 
tages of both public and private charities, 
the recipients of their bencfits having on 
the one hand no such sense of degradation 
as often deters persons from seeking relief 
ina public institution, and the managers, 
on the other, having no consideration of 
economy to force them to scrutinize with 
severity the claims of each applicant. 
On the contrary, the per capita allowance 
may serve as an incentive to increase the 
size of the institution, because a larger 
number of persons can be much more 
cheaply maintained in proportion than a 
smaller, and thus an allowance which 
might be insufficient for a few may be 
rendered ample by simply adding to the 
number of inmates, and the temptation to 
be lax in regard to admissions becomes 
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overpowering. The admissions to most of 
these institutions depend solely on the will 
of the managers, and there is no power 
that can control them, except the Legisla- 
ture itself. For every person admitted 
the per capita allowance is to be paid.” 

Besides this cause, however, another 
and very potent one is that provision of 
the law that children whose board is to be 
paid for from the public funds shall, when 
practicable, be committed to institutions 
governed by the same religious faith as 
iheir parents. To persons who believe it 
to be a matter of vital importance to the 
human race that their own faith should be 
extended, this provision of law supplied 
the means to carry out the dearest wish of 
their hearts. They had only to receive 
the children in order to obtain not only a 
sufficient sum for their support, but also 
sufficient, with some charitable assistance 
and much economy, to erect all the neces- 
sary buildings. Here we have two causes 
on the part of the managers for the great 
increase in the number of dependent chil- 
dren. There is no economical reason for 
refusing children, while there is the strong- 
est religious motive for seeking new in- 
mates, not only in New York itself, but 
even beyond its limits. And there are two 
kindred motives at work upon parents to 
induce them to give up their children. 
They are relieved of their support, and by 
the same means their children are benefit- 
ed both for time and eternity. 

By the very statement of the causes of 
the evil, we seem to show how they may 
be removed. 

First. Some means should be provided 
by which the responsibility for all admis- 
sions to all institutions depending in whole 
or in part on the public funds for support 
should be placed where it can be adequate- 
ly discharged. No public money should be 
spent, except for the good of the commu- 
nity, that is, in cases where it is a necessi- 
ty that the parents should be relieved of 
the care of their children. 


Second. It should be made the duty of 
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some city official to remove children from 
an institution when they are likely to suffer 
in health or character by being longer re- 
tained, and such official should also have 
the power to guard the public Treasury 
in placing dependent children in places 
where they may be self-supporting, as soon 
as they are old enough to work. 

As far as I can see there is no remedy 
for the present evils, except to create a 
new officer of the city government. who 
shall have sole authority over all children 
who are supported by the public, and I 
submit the following bill as embodying 
my views of the duties of this official : 

An Acr to create a Department for the 
Care of Dependent Children in the City of 
New York. 

The people of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Sec. I. On May 1, 1886, the Mayor of 
the City of New York shall appoint an offi- 
cer to be called the Commissioner for De- 
pendent Children of the City of New York. 

Said Commissioner shall have all the 
authority concerning the care, custody and 
disposition of the dependent, pauper and 
vagrant children of the City of New York, 
which the Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities and Correction now have, and he 
shall be subject to the same duties and ob- 
ligations in respect to such children as 
He shall 
have the general direction and charge of 
all institutions belonging to the City of 
New York, which are or shall be devoted 
to the care of pauper and vagrant chil- 
dren, and all the property on Randall’s 
Island, belonging to the City of New York, 
shall be under his care and control. No 
person shall be received into any institu- 
tion belonging to the City of New York on 
Randall’s Island, who is over sixteen years 
of age, and no person shall be retained in 
any such institution after he or she shall 
have become sixteen years of age. 

Sec. II. The said Commissioner shall 
have power to place dependent children 


such Commissioners now are. 


in private institutions, in which their main- 
tenance is paid for in whole or in part by 
the city, and he shall also have power to 
remove any child placed in any such in- 
stitution by the Commissioner for Depend- 
ent Children whenever he may think 
proper to do so. But he shall have no 
power to place any child who is over 
twelve years of age in any private institu- 


tion, and no child so placed by him shall 


be retained in any private institution at the 
expense of the City of New York, after it 
shall have reached the age of twelve years, 
except the institution be a reformatory. 

The said Commissioner shall have pow- 
er to summon and compel the attendance 
of witnesses and to administer oaths, when- 
ever he may deem it necessary to do so in 
order to learn the propriety of placing a 
child in, or removing it from, an institution, 
All acts and parts of acts giving power to 
other public officers or magistrates of the 
City of New York to commit children to 
public or private institutions, except for 
violation of law. are hereby repealed. 

All bills for the support of children 
placed in private institutions by the Com- 
missioner for Dependent Children. shall 
be examined and approved by him before 
they are presented to the Comptroller of 
the City of New York for payment. 

The Commissioner for Dependent Chil- 
dren shall publish once a month in the 
City Record, the names and residences of 
all children placed in or removed from an 
institution by him, and the name of such 
institution. 

Sec. III. 
Dependent Children, unless sooner remov- 


The said Commissioner for 


ed, shall hold office for six years or until 
his successor shall be appointed. 

The Mayor of the City of New York 
shall remove the said Commissioner, when- 
ever, in his opinion, the said Commission- 
er has neglected or violated his duty or is 
unfit or incompetent to perform such duty, 
and the Mayor shall state the grounds for 
the removal of said Commissioner in the 
order making such removal. 
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Sec. IV. The said Commissioner for 
Dependent Children shall receive a salary 
of five thousand dollars a year. 

‘Sec. V.. The Board of Estimate and 


. Apportionment of the City of New York 


shall have power to appropriate such 


sums as in their discretion they may deem 
advisable from the general tax levy, from 
and from other 


the Excise Fund 


available fund, for the support of the chil- 


any 


dren under the charge of the Commission- 
er for Dependent Children, whether they 
be in institutions belonging to the City 
of New York or in private institutions, 
and for the necessary expenses of the over- 
sight and care of such children. 

No bills for the maintenance of children 
committed by the Commissioner for De- 
pendent Children shall be paid by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
unless they are approved by the Com- 
missioner for Dependent Children. 

Sec. VI. 
pendent Children shall, from time to time, 
visit and inspect every institution receiv- 


The Commissioner for De- 


ing payments under this Act, and make 
all proper inquiries as to the maintenance, 
management and aflairs of such institu- 
tions and shall make a report to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment upon all 
these matters once every year or oftener in 
his discretion. 
Sec. VII. 
pendent Children shall, from time to time, 


The Commissioner for De- 


fix and direct the particulars to be con- 
tained in, and the form, manner and time 
of making, such reports as may seem to 
him proper for the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this Act, to be made to him by 
all institutions receiving payments under 
this Act, and shall fix and direct the form 
and manner of oaths required for the ver- 
ification of any such report, and the per- 
son by whom such oath shall be made 
and before whom such oath shall be sub- 
scribed, and all such institutions and their 
officers and managers shall observe and 
comply with all such directions, and the 
Commissioner for Dependent Children 
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shall cause such reports to be published 
in the City Record. 


Sec. VIII. 
ly and willfully makes, or is party to, or 
procures to be made, directly or indirect- 


Any person who knowing- 


ly, any false report under this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and_ shall 
thereby incur a penalty of one thousand 
dollars, which penalty may be recovered, 
with costs, by the Comptroller of the City 
of New York, and it shall be the duty of 
such prosecute 
therefor, and of the District Attorney of 
the County of New York to bring such 
prosecution or suit at the request of such 


Comptroller to sue or 


Comptroller. 

Sec. IX. After May 1, 1586, all other 
Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent here- 
with shall be repealed. 

Sec. X. This Act shall take eflect May 
1, 1886. 

Should this bill become a law. it seems im- 
possible that it should not do much to reme- 
dy the evils that are acknowledged to be al- 
most inseparable from our present incoher- 
ent and irresponsible system of caring for 
the dependent children of New York City. 

The bill creates a new city officer, who 
shall have the sole control of admissions 
to and removals from such institutions as 
now receive children under commitment 
by the magistrates. These latter officials 
have not the time to scrutinize carefully 
each case that is brought before them, 
and the responsibilities in this very im- 
portant matter are so diflused that no one 
recognizes his duty in this regard. 
of 


children dependent on the city, and also 


In fact the care of the thousands 
the expenditure of over a million dollars 
of the property of the city, have been dele- 
gated to private hands.—no special off- 
cial is charged with the duty of protect- 
ing the children on the one hand or the 
city treasury on the other, and it would 
be difficult for any of the existing officials 
to find the authority upon which he could 
act. It is time that the responsibility and 
control should be placed somewhere. 








POWER OF ORGANIZATION AS SHOWN IN THE WORK OF THE 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CiAos came first and then creation. churches, for the purpose of educating the 
Disorder is the fittest emblem of perdi- young, forming a better public sentiment, 
tion and ‘* Order is Heaven’s first law.” reforming the drinking classes, transform- 
Adjustment of means to ends is the most ing by the power of Divine Grace those 
attractive occupation of rational minds who are enslaved by alcohol and removy- 
and affords the best development for hand, ing the dram-shop from our streets by 
head and heart. Noterrestrial being thus law. This society, with its thirty-cight 
far developed, has so much constructive auxiliary State and nine Territorial unions, 
force as woman. Alike by endowment, .besides that of the District of Columbia, 
by heredity and by environment, she is set is the largest ever composed exclusively 
forth as nature’s supreme specimen of of women and conducted entirely by them. 
organizing power. Wherever you de- It is now organized in every State and 
posit her she begins to combine, to con- Territory of the United States and locally 
trive, to find out how a little may be made jn about ten thousand towns and cities. 
to goa great way. Moreover woman is Great Britain, Canada and Australia 
the most social and sympathetic of rational have also been organized, and Mrs. Mary 
creatures, and so far from being averse to Clement Leavitt of Boston is making a 


associated work with others of her kind, preliminary exploration for a World's 
she takes to it when the chance comes in W. C. T. U. These cabalistic letters 
her way, like a duck to the water. No have been defined by a Southern clergy- 
single feature of that freer modern life man to signify so far as good people are 


which permits woman to reveal her nor- concerned, ** We Come to Unite,” and 
mal tendencies, is more remarkable than in reference to the liquor traffic, ** We 
the illimitable capacity for ** pulling in Come to Upset.” A lady of that church 
harness,” which she discloses to the eyes once said she hoped they did not mean, 
of an astonished world. ‘* We can’t take Universalists,” and was 

Listen to the pulpit notices of a Sab- informed that so far from any such bigo- 
note the ‘* board meet- ted significance, the W. C. T. U. counts 
both Catholics and Jews among its mem- 
prefixed by the magic capital **W,” and bers. This opportunity of honest hard 


bath morning; 


>? 


ings,” ‘* conferences,” ** conventions,” 


confess once more that, as was predicted work in the name of Jesus Christ, ‘ we 
by the greatest of the Germans, ** The ever pass along like bread at sacrament,” and 


feminine draweth on,’ 
ized work ” is beyond all others the chosen Its departments of work are thirty-eight 


’ 


and that ** organ-  ** Whosoever will may come.” 


method of her coming. in number, classified according to their 

Up to the present time, no proof of this order of development, under the six gen- 
statement has been so clear as the origin, eral heads of Organization, Prevention, 
system and success of the Woman’s Education, Evangelization, Social and 
Christian Temperance Union, which is Legal Work. There are cight national 
an association of Christian women of all organizers to whom are assigned the 
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Power of Organization as Shown in the Work of the W.C. 7. U. 


States and Territories most in need of out- 
side help. But our system is such that 
most of the organizing is done by ** home 
talent.” Throughout the entire Union 
we avail ourselves of the existing machin- 
ery for sub-dividing our vast domain. 
Political geography has been carefully 
studied by us, and the average citizen is 
by no means so ** well up” in his knowl- 
edge of the boundaries of Congressional 
districts as the average white ribbon wo- 
man. For each district has its president 
whose temperance parish its boundary 
encloses, and within that area she is re- 
sponsible to secure organizations in every 
town and village. Many States carry 
out this system by having county presi- 
dents, and township organization is what 
we hope to reach ere long. 

Our national officers are all un-salaried 
except the corresponding secretary, who 
the income 
dollars a year. With this single excep- 
tion the officers, both State and national, 


has modest of a thousand 


including superintendents and organizers, 
receive as a general rule, from the public 
to whom they speak, sufficient to pay 
their current expenses and to carry on 
The first 
eight years averaged but a thousand dol- 
lars each as the total income of the so- 


their respective departments. 


ciety, Which is sufficient proof that its 
leadership has served without financial 
re-imbursement. So much work accom- 
plished at so little cost to the society for 
which it was done, is without parallel in 
the annals of philanthropy. 

One year after its organization a month- 
ly paper was started, the printer being 
frankly told that it was purely a faith 
venture and that there was not a postage 
stamp on hand with which to pay him 
for the first edition. ‘Ten years later 7he 
Union Signal, edited, published, and 
its type set by women, now stands as the 
most representative among temperance 
papers, has changed from a monthly to 
a weekly, from an cight to a sixteen- 
page paper, paying its current expenses 
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and representing a publishing interest 
which handles over thirty thousand dol- 
lars per annum. Petitions containing an 
aggregate of probably two million names 
have been presented to the various State 
legislatures and to Congress, resulting in 
a great advance of public opinion, and 
decided gains in legislation, through the 
incalculable labors of such women as 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of lowa ; Mrs. Mary 
A. Woodbridge, of Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, of Mass.; Mrs. Mary F. Lath- 
rop, of Michigan; Mrs. L. M. U. Stev- 
ens, of Maine, and many other leaders, 
with tens of thousands of not less deserv- 
ing though unnamed followers. 
Prohibition by Constitutional Amend- 
ment is the law in Kansas, Iowa and 
Maine, and was last winter brought to a 
preliminary affirmative vote in the legis- 


of Rhode Island 


Tennessee. Local option laws have se- 


latures Oregon, and 
cured prohibition over a larger area at 
the South than the North has yet achieved, 
and compulsory scientific Temperance in- 
struction in the public schools has been 
ordered in fourteen States. ten of them 
having passed laws satisfactory even to 
the W. C. T. U. 

The special study of Heredity and Hy- 
giene is carried on under the guidance of 
women physicians. The Kindergarten, 
Kitchen-garden, Sunday School work 
and Bands of Hope ; the Temperance lit- 
erature and press departments ; eflorts for 
the suppression of impure literature ; con- 
ference with ecclesiastical, educational, 
medical and other associations, and the 
anti-alcoholic medicine and anti-tobacco 
departments, are each under the care of a 
separate superintendent in the National 
W. C. T. U. who has an assistant for 
each State, and she in turn each 
local Union. The same is true of the 
Evangelistic Department of which Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith, Philadel- 
phia, is Superintendent, the prison, jail, 
police and almshouse work under Mrs. 
J. K. Barney, of Providence, R. I.; 


for 


of 
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the work among railway employés, sol- 
diers and sailors, lumbermen and miners, 
foreigners, colored people and Indians. 
Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, of New York, 
is National Superintendent of Young 
Women’s Temperance Work, and we 
have our own ** Flower Mission,” direct- 
ed by Miss Jenny Casseday, of Louisville, 
Ky., with its ‘* prison day,” observed 
throughout the nation by carrying bou- 
quets to ** those in bonds.” 

Mrs. Josephine Nichols, of Indian- 
apolis, is at the head of the department 
which has for its work the bringing of 
temperance ideas and practices in con- 
tact with the people, at State and National 


fairs, and to banish therefrom intoxi- 
cating drinks. Mrs. Gov. Wallace is 
superintendent of our department of 


Franchise. 

The policy of the National W.C. T.U. 
has always been that the majority had a 
right to the free expression of their opin- 
ions by resolution, or their methods in 
the ** Plan of Work,” but 


our system, that we have never attempted, 


so elastic is 


in the smallest degree, to coerce the mi- 
nority. Any view less broad than this, 
would long ago have proved fatal to our 
work. The conservative East and South 
would not bear dictation from the radical 
West, the latter 


keep step to the slowest foot in the great 


nor would consent to 


army. Ilence, by recognizing State rights 
and the free and independent status of the 
smallest local union, we have been able 
to move on, taking as our watchword: 

“In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity.” 

With this view it was vital to our suc- 
cess that the essentials be made few and 
far between. 

The first, good moral character being 
a tacit pre-requisite, is signing the pledge 
of total abstinence from alcoholic stimu- 
lants as beverages; and second, paying 
into the local treasury a membership fee 
of a penny per week or fifty cents per 
All other principles, and they are 


year. 


- 
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legion, all other plans, and they grow 
like Jack’s bean-stalk, are simply pre- 
sented with great respect by the National 
Union to its State auxiliaries for them to 
take up or leave alone as seems good in 
their own sight, and by them, with such 
additions or subtractions as their own 
genius and judgment suggest, they are in 
turn presented to their local unions, which 
exercise upon them the same tree and in- 
dependent right of private judgment. 

It will be seen by this review that, hu- 
manly speaking, such success as we have 
attained, has resulted from the following 
policy and methods : 

1. The simplicity and unity of the or- 
ganization. The local union is a minia- 
ture of the national, having similar. offi- 
ciary and plan of work. It is like a 


military company carefully mustered, 


officered and drilled. The county union 
is but an aggregation of the locals. and 
the District of the counties. while cach 


State is a Regiment, and the National 


itself is Womanhood’s ** Grand Army of 


the Republic.” 

2. Individual Responsthility is every- 
where urged. Committees are obsolete 
with us, and each distinct line of work 
has one person called a superintendent, 
responsible for it in local, another in State, 
and a third in the National Union. She 
may secure such lieutenants as she likes, 
but the Union looks to her for results and 
holds her accountable for failures. 

3. The quick and cordial recognition 
of Talent is another secret of W.C.T. 
U. success. Women young or old, who 
can speak, write, conduct mectings, or- 
ganize, keep accounts, interest children, 
talk with the drinking man, get up enter- 
tainments, or carry flowers to the sick or 
the imprisoned ones, are all pressed into 
the service. There has been in our work 
an immense amount of digging in the 
earth to find one’s own buried talent, to 
rub off the rust and to put it out at interest. 
Perhaps that is after all its most significant 
feature, considered as a movement. 
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4. The subordination of the financial 


Lack 


phase has helped, not hindered us. 
of funds has not barred out even the poor- 
A penny per 
week is our basis of membership, of which 


est from our sisterhood. 


a fraction goes to the State and five cents 
tothe National W. C. T. UC. Money has 
been, and I hope may be, a consideration 
altogether secondary. Of wealth. we have 
had incomparable stores,—indeed I ques- 
tion if America has a richer corporation 
to-day than ours; wealth of faith, of en- 
thusiasm, of experience, of affection, of 
brain, of speech, of Common sense ; this 
js a capital stock that can never depreci- 
ate. needs no insurance, requires no com- 
bination lock or bonded custodian and puts 
us under no temptation to tack our course 
or trim our sails. , 

5. The freedom from red tape and 
keeping out of ruts is another element. 
We practice a certain amount of par- 
liamentary usage. and strongly urge the 
study of it as a part of the routine of local 
unions. We have good strong ‘+ Consti- 
tutions ? and ++ By-laws” to match, Blanks 
for Reports, Rolls for Memberships, 
Pledges in various styles of art. Badges, 
Ribbons and Banners, the ++ Pathfinder,” 
(a complete hand-book of our work.) etc., 
all to be had at ** National Head-quar- 
ters” in New York and Chicago, but we 
will not come under a yoke of bondage to 
the paraphernalia of the movement. We 
are always moving on. 

“Time cannot dull nor custom stale our infinite 
variety.” 

We are exceedingly apt to break out in 
anew place. Here we lop off an old De- 
partment and there we add two new ones. 
Our new departures are frequent and 
oftentimes most unexpected. — Indeed, we 
exhibit the characteristics of an army on 
the march rather than in camp or hospital. 

6. The marked esprit du corps is to be 
included among the secrets of success. 
The W. C. T. U. has invented a phrase 
to express this, and it is ** Comradeships 


among women.” 
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In conclusion, there are two direct re- 
sults of this organized work among wo- 
men, concerning which I wish to speak. 

First: It isa strong nationalizing: in- 
fluence. Its methods and spirit differ 
very little from Puget Sound to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Almost all other groups of 
women-workers that dot the continent 
are circumscribed by denominational lines 
and act largely under the advice of eccle- 
The W.C. T. U. feels 

North and South are 
strictly separate in the Women’s mission- 


siastical leaders. 
no such limitation. 


ary work of the churches, but Mississippi 
and Maine, Texas and Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia sit side by side 
around the yearly camp fires of the W.C., 
T.U. 


to love us of the North and our hearts are 


The Southern women have learned 


true to them, while to us all who fight 
in peaceful ranks unbroken 


kor God and Home and Native Land, 


the Nation is a sacred name. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union came into being because an un- 
erring clock had struck the hour for its 
appearing. No human purpose gave it 
birth. Unlike all other 
which I am conversant, this one resulted 


societies with 


from a mighty uprising of the Nation’s 
motherhood, moved by the call of God. 
The crusade of 1874 was a divine whirl- 
wind circling through valley, prairie and 
plain, drawing us within its mighty vor- 
tex, whether we would or no, and giving 
to thousands of earnest-hearted women 
an impetus that has determined the orbit 
of their work 
The crusade lasted but fifty days, but in 
that time it swept the liquor trafic from 
two hundred and fifty towns and villages, 


from that time onward. 


decreased the attendance at police courts 
one hundred per cent. and increased the 
attendance at church in like proportion, 
Its sober second thought, its systematic 
and organic form is the W. C. T. U. 
Born of such a visitation of God’s Spirit 
as the world has not known since tongues 
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THe Annual Meeting in Hartford of 


the Connecticut Indian Association, re- 
ports of which reached us after our present 
number was already made up, deserves 
far more extended notice than our space 
and time will allow. 

Under the care of such women as its 
President, Mrs. L. ‘T. Kinney, Vice Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 
Prof. James D. Dana of New Haven, 
with a large corps of able, carnest women, 
it has passed into the front rank of the 
sisterhood of States engaged in this in- 
teresting work. 

The report of the State Secretary, Mrs. 
M. B. Riddle, showed marked progress 
along all lines of work pursued in com- 
mon with the other branches of the Wom- 
en’s National Indian Association and be- 
sides this, the President gave a full and 
interesting account of the building of the 
‘¢ Connecticut Cottage.” This Associa- 
tion is the first in the field with funds to 
erect a home in which a young Indian 
couple may begin a life that shall be an 
object lesson of order, cleanliness, indus- 
try and thrift to all their tribe. 

To break their land, this young couple, 
Philip Stabler and his wife, have received 
about sixty dollars, and three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars more for building the 
cottage, which it is hoped is to be dupli- 
cated scores and hundreds of times. 

At the evening meeting in Unity Hall, 


of fire sat upon the wondering group 
at Pentecost, cradled in a faith high as 
the hope of a saint and deep as the depth 
of a drunkard’s despair, and baptized in 
the beauty of holiness, the crusade deter- 
mined the ultimate goal of its teachable 
child, the W. C. T. U., which has one 
steadfast aim and that none other than the 
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a Hand. 





coming of the kingdom of Christ, not jn 
form but in fact; not in substance but in 
essence ; not ecclesiastically but truly in 
the hearts of men. 


To this end its meth- 
ods are varied, changing, manifold, but 
its unwavering faith these words express: 


“Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 





Or 


CONNECTICUT. 







gathered a 


representative audience of 
those interested not only in this but in 
many another work for humanity. The 
mecting was addressed by Dr. Gates, 
President of Rutger’s College and mem- 
ber of the National Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, and Miss Alice E. Fletcher, 
whose story of her life and work among 
the Omahas, no matter how often we hear 
Dr. Gates’ 
address was so comprehensive in. state- 


it, is ever fresh and new. 


ment and so rich in practical suggestion 
as to methods of dealing with this Nation- 
al conscience problem, that we regret our 
inability to make extended extracts, since 
it is impossible to select a few salient 
points without injustice to the whole ad- 
dress. 
Among other things he said : 


“From the days of the earliest treaties down to last 
Thursday's debate in the United States Senate over 
Dawes's bill to divide the great living reservation in 
Dakota, it has been impossible for us as a people to see 
the Indian, His land has stood in the way! ‘Those 
vast reservations, whose snall they be? 
get them? 


How can we 
These questions not only furnish the under 
tone clearly discernible to every one who listens calmly 
to the newspaper discussions of to-day, but if you read 
the record of our past dealings with the red man, the ef 
forts which have been made to elevate and Christianize 
him seem spasmodic, mere accidentals in the score, 
while the key-note of the whole mournful composition is 
seen to be,‘ How can we get the land and get rid of its for- 
mer occupants?" 

“And one of the first offices of the law for the Indian 
must be to secure a fair amount of land to the Indian, 
and gradually, but firmly and surely, to teach him that 
he must use that land wisely and thereby prosper, or 
that if he persistently refuses to use it, he must lack, and 
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if he will do no work when he has been taught how to 
work, then he must starve. 

“The Indian should become a citizen of the United 
States. ‘There is,” said the speaker, “no other ‘ mani- 
fest destiny’ for any man or any body of men on our 
domain. 

“And by the stupendous precedent of eight millions 
of freedmen made citizens in a day, we have committed 
ourselves to the theory that the way to fit men for citi- 
zenship is to make them citizens! The dangers that 
would beset Indian voters solicited by the demagogue 
would not be greater than those which now attend them, 
unprotected by law, the prey of sharpers, and too often 
the pauperized, ration-fed pensioners of our government, 
which, when it has paid at all the sums it has promised 
to pay to Indians, has paid them in such a way as to 
undermine what manhood and self-respect the Indian 
had. 

“Broken promises do not civilize. 
venturer ever broke faith with more recklessness than 
our government has shown in its violation of pledges to 
Follow the case of any one tribe—even 


No political ad- 


the Indians, 
of the Sioux, overburdened as they have been since "62 
with the terrible stigma of the Minnesota massacre. 
Follow the record of deceit, broken promises on the 
part of the government, delayed payments in damaged 
goods, unjust accounts rendered, repeated removals 
from their homes, and then see if you can wonder that 
at last the patience of savages was exhausted, ‘The in- 
dignant outburst with which one of their chieftains met 
a commissioner who came to renew the old promises 
so often broken, you will understand. As the commis- 
sioner arose to speak, the Indian chief, stung out of his 
stoicismm by the memories of past deceptions, springing 
to his feet, walked to him and cried out, ‘All the men 
who come from Washington are liars, “The bald-head- 
ed ones are the worst of all. You are a bald-headed 
liar! | don’t want to hear one word from you!’ 

“The highest right of man is the right to be a man 


NOTES AND NEWS FROM THI 


Notes and News from Women’s National Indian Assoctation. 
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with all that this involves. The tendency of the tribal 
organization is constantly to interfere with and frustrate 
the attainment of this highest manhood. ‘The question 
whether parents have a right to educate their children 
to regard the tribal organization as supreme, brings us 
at once to the consideration of the family. And here I 
find the key to the Indian problem, More than any 
other idea, this consideration of the family and its 
proper sphere in the civilizing of races and in the de- 
velopment of the individual, serves to unlock the diffi- 
culties which surround legislation for the Indian. The 
tribal system paralyzes labor, It prevents all accumu- 
lation of property for the benefit of children. The 
grave charge against the tribal organization then is 
that it tends to dwarf and blight the family. ‘The prob- 
lem before us is, How shall we educate these men-chil- 
dren into that great conception of the reign of law, mor- 
al, civil and political, to which they are now strangers?” 


A strong feature of the meeting was the 
combined presentation of the views of 
prominent friends of the Indian as ex- 
pressed in letters which were read to the 


audience. 

In this way they heard as it were the 
voices of Secretary Lamar, Senators Haw- 
ley and Dawes and Platt, Hon, Erastus 
Brooks. 

Bishop Williams, Hon. Ed. Seymour 
all united in approval of the 
sympathy with the workers. 


and others 
work and 
Altogether it was a gathering the impe- 
tus of which must be felt along the whole 


advancing line. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


Tuk correspondence with the various 
branches of this organization reveals un- 
usual activity and interest in their work 


for Indian aid, and extra meetings of 


spirit have already been held at several 
points. The Philadelphia Association 
has had a successful course of literary 
lectures for the benefit of its treasury and 
has other enterprises under contempla- 
tion with the same object in view. Some 
of the branch societies are collecting li- 


braries on Indian topics. Besides the 
usual meetings of auxiliaries, the general 
Secretary of the Association, Mrs. Quin- 
ton, has addressed since the annual meet- 
ing on Indian behalf, public gatherings in 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa. ; in Cam- 
den, N. J.; in Boston, Cambridge, West 
Newton and Fitchburg, Mass. ; in New 
Haven, Ct. ; in Poughkeepsie, Troy, Ho- 
mer and Syracuse, N. Y.; at Rev. Dr. 
McLeod’s, Mr. Beecher’s and Rev. Dr. 
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Pentecost’s churches in Brooklyn. She 
presented our cause also before a month- 
ly meeting of the Niobrara League and 
at the anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society. 

At Ogontz, Miss Bonney’s school for 
young ladies, at the close of her remarks 


the students volunteered a donation of 


$65.00 in aid of the work. 

Since the annual meeting, $200 have 
been paid into the treasury for the Indian 
Home Building work of the society, while 
its Ponca and Otoe mission stations have 
passed into the permanent care of the new 
‘** Women’s Congregational Indian Com- 
mittee” of Brooklyn, making three sta- 
tions permanently provided for by the ef- 
forts of the associations in less than two 
years. The new auxiliaries organized 
are at Cambridge, West Newton and 
Fitchburg, Mass., and at Syracuse, New 
York. 

The new publications are the Address 
of the President, the Missionary Report, 
the Annual Report, Suggestions to Friends 
of the Association, Indian Mission Work 
of the Denominations, Indian Circumlo- 
cution Office, Indian ‘Territory Exclusion, 
and Indian Home Building. 

The Women’s Indian 
Maine, at Portland, is to have an office 
on Congress Street, and its President, 
Mrs. Frye, has organized a new society 
and is soon to secure another. Its Press 
Committee, Mrs. C. VT. Ogden, who 
wields a vigorous pen, is busy on New 
England journals. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Association is 
actively astir in order to secure the pas- 
sage in Ohio of the resolutions prepared 
for legislatures. 

The offer of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, 
Illinois, to the Women’s National Indian 
Association as a training school for Indian 
girls cannot probably be accepted for lack 
of workers to raise the endowment re- 
quired, 

The Connecticut Women’s Indian As- 
sociation has recently held its anniversary, 


Association of 


having a most interesting meeting ad- 
dressed by President Gates and Miss 
Fletcher, letters being read upon the oc- 
casion from Senators Hawley, Platt and 
Dawes, Secretary Lamar, Bishop Wil- 
liams, and Honorables Erastus Brooks, 
E. E. Seymour, J. T. Wait, C. L. 
Mitchell and J. R. Buck. 


A new Mission Station has opened 
under the care of the Women’s National 
Indian Association at a camp on the Cut 
Meat Creek, fifteen miles from Rosebud 
Agency, Dakota. 

Miss Fellows, who has for a year been 
studying the Sioux language in prepara- 
tion for this work, and Miss Meade, who 
is to teach the Government school there, 
have arrived, and are ready to occupy the 
three dwelling-rooms under the school- 
house roof, and to enter upon their work 
with devotion and courage. 

Miss Meade finds the school-room well 
appointed. She speaks in strong terms of 
the agent, Hon. J. E. Wright, whose pa- 
ternal kindness to the Indians has secured 
their confidence and affection, and whose 
kind thoughtfulness for herself and her 
companion has helped to secure more 
of comfort than they had hoped to find. 


News from the various auxiliaries show 
that a season of active work is well begun. 
In Brooklyn several most interesting mect- 
ings have recently been held. At Rev. 
Dr. McLeod’s church one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars were promised for mis- 
sion work, and the meeting at Rev. Hen- 


” 
ry Ward Beecher’s church resulted in six 


hundred dollars for the building of a mis- 
sion college and the partial support of a 
teacher. Both of these meetings were 
addressed by Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association, and at the 
last named the Plymouth pastor made a 
characteristic and telling speech in favor 
of the work. 
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Meeting of Indian 


Ir is the custom of the Association to 
locate its missions only in unoccupied 
fields, and to resign them into the hands 
of the churches as fast as the latter will 
assume their permanent support. — It is in 
accordance with this plan that the Brook- 


lyn Auxiliary passes over its mission at 


Otoc. Indian Territory, to the Congrega- 
tional ladies of Brooklyn. 

Tue New York Auxiliary has just held 
its regular monthly meeting and reports 
growing activity and interest. 


MEETING OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

Tue annual meeting of the Indian Com- 
missioners was held'at the Riggs House, 
Washington, on January 21. Represen- 
tatives of the various religious bodies doing 
mission work among the Indians were 
present, and reported progress during the 
Delegates from the Indian 
Women’s 
were 


past year. 
Rights Association and the 
National Indian 
present and spoke of the operations of 
The report of the meet- 


Association also 
those societies. 
ing will soon be published in full by the 
Secretary of the Indian Commissions, Gen- 
eral EX. Whittlesey, and will present the 
picture of a busy field. The tone of the 
meeting indicated the growth of public 
sentiment in the line of regarding the 
Indian, not as a peculiar member of a 
peculiar race, but as a man possessing 
claims to the rights accorded to manhood. 

In the evening a mass-meeting was held 
at the Congregational church. The in- 
terest of the occasion was increased by the 
presence of some cighteen Carlisle boy 
and girl students, with their faithful friend 
and Superintendent, Capt. R. TH. Pratt. 
A number of distinguished men connect- 
ed with public aflairs were present, some 
of them taking part in the exercises. 

Dr. Striebig, of the Congregational Mis- 
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sionary Board, spoke of the Mission work 
going forward and the need of greater 
efforts, the past bearing ample fruit for 
the labor bestowed. President Gates of 
Rutgers College, New Jersey, set forth 
the hindrances of the tribe and the reser- 
vation to the advancement of the Indian 
in civilized life. Senator Chase of Rhode 
Island took hold of the question from the 
white man’s side, and showed the need of 
enlightenment and right doing on his part. 
General Armstrong spoke of the founda- 
tion stone of society, the family, and the 
need of cultivating and holding firmly that 
bulwark Captain 
Pratt plead for the recognition of the man 
in the Indian, that he be taken into our 


among the Indians. 


midst, given freely of our life and oppor- 
tunities, using the bold figure of the Lord 
carrying with him the thief from the cross 
into the Father’s presence. Miss Fletch- 
er told of the struggles of the returned 
students, and urged the home building 
work in behalf of the young, educated, 
married people. Longer speeches and 
recitations from the Indian students were 
interspersed with the other addresses. 
The pupils showed careful training and a 
responsive nature. One young Cheyenne 
gave an account of his life before and 
since he came to Carlisle. 
of tent life contrasted with the steady pur- 
pose of his school life, which was set forth 
in his saying that already at his printer’s 
trade he could set up 7000 ems in a day, 
but he should keep on until he could set 


The picture 


up 12,000. The children presented the 
claims of their people to our care and 
sympathy strongly although unconscious- 
ly. They showed forth the truth of the 
statement made by a young Apache, but 
fifteen months from the San Carlos reser- 
vation, when he said: ‘+ I will try to show 
to you that a knowledge of cleanliness, in- 
telligence and industry is a better way to 
exterminate my people.” 





THE EVERY-DAY SORROW. 


Tue troubled tide of tangible despairing 
Beats never unconsoled ; 
Not so the long, low swell of anguish, bearing 


Dumb sorrows manifold. 


The common griefs of common souls, whose level 
In mortals’ low estate ; 
Whose voices, deadened by some loud woe’s revel, 


In sobbing silence wait ; 


Wait for one answering cry of recognition, 
One star athwart their sky, 
One promise of a far-off, fair fruition 


For hopes that waiting die ; 


And, dying, walk again in ghostly starkness, 
Peopling the gloomy gray 
That makes their heaven murkier than darkness, 


And farther from the day. 


For these where is the light? Shall that bright portal 
Which, soon or late, swings wide 
For every soul, reveal a joy immortal, 


Secure the other side? 


Shall some their crosses lift, till night upon them 
Transfigures all below, 
And wear their crowns so long ere they have won them 


That all their glory know,— 


And these, who, bending, drag the cross"in sadness, 
Their faces to the dust, 
Not carry palms at last? or know the gladness 


Of souls that rest and trust ? 


Is it slowly-slipping beads, or patient folding 


Of stained hands in prayer, 


That makes them purer? or the faithful holding 


Of what God gives to bear? 


(176) 
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FELLOWSHIP IN SERVICE. 


Our January number opened a way for women, interested in philanthropy, to 
record themselves as ready to study and to teach, or as already personally engaged in 
some work for the benefit of their fellow creatures. 

The suggestion of such a record has been so favorably received by those to whose 
attention it has been brought, that we repeat the call, with the emphasis born of the 
assurance that the project enfolds a germ of incalculable good. 

The three-fold character of the invitation hints at a three-fold work to be wrought 
by and for three classes of women. The first includes not only the mature women, 
who have never been roused to take their share in benevolent activities, but the young 
who are full of aspiration and eager for some task worthy of their best endeavor. 

To this great field of older women not yet interested, and young women whose in- 
terest requires direction, are we to look for that harvest of fresh energies that is to 
supply the fast wasting powers of the workers of to-day. 

Our space will not admit of even an outline of the social and spiritual forces, that 
may, that must, indeed, be applied in order to bring that field to fruit. 

Most potent among those forces are the experience, the practical knowledge, the 
helpful guidance of those already familiar with varied lines of work, including those 
who know experimentally something about one philanthropy, and the women who 
know theoretically something about all philanthropies. 

No sooner is the sense of responsibility to be of use to the needy and suflering 
aroused, than the letters of the learners bristle with interrogations. The writers have 
read, heard or dreamed of some particular benevolence. They may not name it as 
their favorite charity, but it is plain to see that it has already a hold upon attention, 
feeling, or fancy, and might in time grow to be their chosen field of work. Let us 
take an actual case of a woman who writes: ‘*I always wanted to do something 
helpful, and in my youth felt so eager that I would gladly have become a foreign 
missionary. Of course my family would not consent to that and told me the desire 
would surely die out. So it did, and as nothing else that I could do was shown me 
the desire to do anything gradually faded away. ‘* Indeed,” she adds, ‘+I have felt 
for a long time that it was n’t at all worth while to trouble one’s self, since the world 
is as miserable as it ever was, though a great many people have tried a great many 
things. But recently the protracted illness of my own child has turned my atten- 
tion to the needs of poor children in sickness ; and I want to see them have better nurs- 
ing and care.” 

And for answer to this, here, on our LEND A HANp record, stand names of women 
who have made themselves familiar with all that has as yet been done in the way of 
nursing the sick children of the poor, both in and out of hospitals. Turn another 
page and here are names of women actually engaged at present in putting this knowl- 
edge into practice at the bedsides of the suffering little ones. 

Some of these who can talk and write about it, are already on our list of the ‘* will- 
ing to teach;” but idle is all teaching without the practical illustration of the one 
whose name is on the list of the ** actively engaged.” 

Communication opens at once between the woman who knows, and the woman 
who would know. Here is somebody to answer queries ; here some one to demon- 
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strate what may be done and to fan the spark of interest, by bringing the learner into 
actual contact with the need. 

The learner, in the above instance, lives at a distance from Boston or New York, 
The teacher writes in answer to her letter, sends reports and all information calculated 
to increase interest, and by-and-by when the learner desires to see the practical work- 
ing of a ** child-nursing ” scheme, the same lady will gladly show her the work and 
brings her face to face with the worker. 

Such correspondence and such contact send the inquirer home with sympathies 
aroused and interest quickened, and ready to pass her name over to the list of work- 
ers, and to become in turn the nucleus of a circle of inquirers, and the generator of a 
practical philanthropic force. 

When the interest in any line of work is so marked as to call for more than special 
and private eflort, the list of workers under each head shows us who will lend a hand 
to supply us with facts for such presentation of important lines of work, as shall be 
most instructive and helpful to those who need to know. 

Does it seem an impracticable and fanciful plan of stimulating and augmenting the 
benevolent forces of our time? It has already borne the test of trial, as many and 
many a woman, who has crept by just such help out of the region of vague longing 
to do and to be, into a new life of vigorous tonic helpfulness, will testify. 

It is simply an arrangement of the factors of a living problem so that their relation 
to each other may be clearer, and the result one of more practical value to the world. 

So, multiply our lists, good women, letting each name be accompanied by the 
work that seems to you to have the most hope in it for the world; with the state- 
ment as to whether you belong to the students, the teachers, or the practical workers, 
in that field. j 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down: — 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


a al 


In the formation of clubs it is probably the best way to begin at the germ and let 
the club grow gradually. 

Suppose for a convenient instance, you are in a city where there is a large general 
hospital. If you will find the surgeon in charge of the wards for children, you will 
be almost sure to find that the little children who break legs or arms, and are brought 
there, spend long, tedious days. The attendants will be greatly obliged if you can 
bring one or more inteltigent and kindly boys and girls, who are willing to come at 
the proper hours, and amuse these little unfortunates. 

On the other hand, parents, who very naturally dread contagion of disease, if they 
hear that their children have seen the inside of a hospital, will know that a broken 
leg is not a disease caught by infection, or a sprained ankle ; and will not object to 
such visits. 

Once in such a ward, the least resource or good sense shows you what you can 
do, or what any intelligent boy or girl can do. You can read aloud from the Swiss 
Family Robinson. You can play jack-straws with the children when right arms 
have not been broken, and you can leave the jack-straws, for them to play with each 
other. You can carry checkers and a checker-board, or such other games as are 
simple and easily shared in by two, three or more patients. Do not make the visit 
too long. Fix another day when you will come again, and be perfectly sure that 
you keep the appointment. 

Now, to return to the formation of a club. If you take one or two boys or girls 
to such duty some afternoon, you show them visibly and distinctly what you mean 
when you say they can be of use. Read them some account of another club, and 
propose to form one. Let cach of them invite one or two members. Five or six 
are enough for a beginning. Do not spend too much time in making a simple con- 
stitution. But make one. We have printed a greatmany good models in the Circu- 
lars, but any American understands constitution-building well enough to write one. 
The simpler the better. You need a Leader, older than the club; a President, Sec- 
retary, Who may be changed every meeting if you wish, anda Treasurer. Arrange a 
regular order of meeting, for which also the Circulars will give many illustrations, 
and hold to it quite firmly. Do not hesitate to have plenty of amusement in the 
club, but, on the other hand, insist on regular work, work which shall show that 
all parties are in earnest in trying to build up what has fallen down, to carry good 
news somewhere, and in short to make somebody happier to-day than he was 
yesterday. 

At each regular meeting, or at the very least, as often as once a month, choose in 
one or more new members. The inevitable tendency of even the best clubs is to 
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become clannish, and to think that the people outside are of no great account. In 4 


Wadsworth club this must not be. 
large. 


There is no danger that a club shall grow too 
It can easily be divided ; and until all the 1,000,000,000 people in the world 


have been chosen into membership, and set to work, clubs must be looking up 
good candidates and inducing them to lend a hand. 
When that time comes, the heads of clubs will issue a new general order. 





THE STREET 

NEVER mind where it was, save that it 
was in New York, and not in a fashiona- 
ble neighborhood, for the boys came from 
the tenement houses on either side of the 
Mission House. 

Our boys were naughty ; we will not use 
a stronger term, for we want to be chari- 
table. 
the line of mischief that our boys, being 
real boys, never fell short in any particular 


The fun of boys lies so much in 


of mischievousness. The door bell was 
rung, the ash-barrels upset, windows brok- 
en the yard made a receptacle for all sorts 
of trash to be found in the streets, the girls 
teased, and a variety of little torments in- 
vented as occasion offered. 

An interview was held with the ring- 
leader—all boys have a leader, and these 
boys had one in red-headed, freckled-face 
Tim. Arrangements were made on the 
spot to give him and his friends a party, 
he to give the invitations. Count was 
made, and thirty boys in ages ranging 
from seven to thirteen, were found in 
three tenement houses. The night came, 
and Tim was stationed at the door to pass 
in the invited guests and exclude all others. 

It was soon found that Tim’s pass-word, 
** Come on,” was the only one by which 
they could enter. Well, they had a real 
party; and who could better describe it 
than one of the guests ? 

‘*We had coflee in purty gilt cups— 
and round balls what yer roll on the floor 
and pins what yer set up and hit down— 
and doughnuts—and a smashed-up_ en- 
gine—and games what you play with 
buttons—and_ pictures and books. You 
bet, we had lots of things, we did—and 


BOYS’ PARTY. 

we darst could play head-over-heels in the 
kitchen jest as much as we had a mini to, 
and yer could black yer face if yer wanted 
to—lots of fellows did off the black inside 
the stove. An’ when the time came for 
to go, Tim tole us all to zt, and we had 
to git; but the lady shook hands with us 
first at the top of the stairs.” 

It is all true, for, sure enough, some of 
the daring, restless spirits, stole into the 
kitchen, and, on its smooth, hard floor, 
had a regular rough-and-tumble game of 
heels-over-head, while some, with an cye 
to decoration, turned up the covers of the 
range and painted their faces with the soot. 
Then they had a_ sort of war-dance, ac- 
companied with almost insane yells. This 
was the time that Tim had his orders to 
clear the house, which he did in a very 
speedy and effective manner. 

Well, do you ask what was the result? 
Why, ash-barrels stand on their proper 
ends, the door-bell and window-glass are 
safe; the yard they have actually swept 
and garnished of their own accord ; the 
girls they have @/mosé left in peace ; and 
would you believe it?—on Thanksgiving 
day, who do you think came to the door, 
but red-headed Tim, in a gilt-banded hat, 
and in his hand a box containing a little 
album bound in green velvet, with gilt 
clasps, and this was a gift from the boys 
to the representative lady of the house. 
Wasn’t that a triumph?  Didn’t every 
fibre of the velvet and grain of the gilt tell 
the story ? 

Everything is all right now. Witha 
guard of thirty boys, who will dare to 
annoy ? 
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FROM A CLUB LETTER BOOK. 


[Tue ten members of this club live in 
seven different States. ] 

‘‘ T have received a note from XX, who 
is in the State Prison. I sent him one of 
Prof. Loring’s sermons, and, would you 
believe it, he is reading Collyer’s ‘ Life 
that now Is.’ When he is through with 


Collyer he is going to get Emerson. 
‘“©¢ The State Prison seems to be the 
place for culture,’ said a friend to whom 


I showed this. Look in the same letter 
and see the ‘Lend a Hand’ spirit. This 
Thad which XX writes about is a sort of 
Molly Maguire. XX writes, ‘ I am afraid 
you overlook Thad’s good qualities. I 
feel concerned about him. Now, if you 
will write to him, whether he answers or 
not, until I get out, I will help you all I 
can, both by writing myself, and by ex- 
ample, and by finding him work, if he 
necds it, when he gets out, or keeping 
him with me until he finds work him- 
self.’ 

‘* These two men were not old friends, 
and had had nothing to do with each 


’ 


other before.’ 


Here is a letter from a prisoner to the 
same member. We copy spelling and 
all. 

‘“*A few days before going out, ask 
them if they are going to steal any more, 
wheat, corn, horses, as the case may be, 
and they give you a look of the utmost 
contempt, and strike an attitude of Dick 
Turpen’s or some other heroe of the road, 
not for the 
nothing but honest, private, safe work 
And would you believe it, they 
all get back inside one year, and then 


and answer, ‘no, future ; 


for me.’ 
they are bad men here for the second 


time, and seen their deeds and exploits 
chronicled in a Daily Paper: they think 


themselfes heroes above Grant. Not so 
with the other one Seventh. All they 
want is to get out and then they genarly 
manage to stay out. You ask do they re- 
form? Certainly they don’t. But they 
know what brought them here the first 
time,—the mistakes they made and what 
they ought to have done and profit By the 
past by not doing it in the future. I wish 
you would write a letter to Cooper And 
advise him to keep away from the party 
that goes out the day he does; for 
the chances are that he will get with 
somebody that will Bring him back in a 
little while. His Address is George 
Cooper, Reg. No. 5723. I know Cooper 
will do better if he gets a chance, and the 
best thing will be to advise him to go 
home. 
‘*T must stop write soon from 
YOUR FRIEND.” 


The third letter is not from jail, but 
from the comfortable study of an old 
Grecian,—companion in arms of ‘the 
Sons of the Clergy.” 

‘¢One thing more I want to tell you, 
which you will be giad to hear, I know. 
I, an old forty-year smoker, have entirely 
quit using tobacco in any form. I found 
it acted injuriously on the nerve centre, 
and six weeks ago I silently resolved to 
try the effect of not using the pipe. 
Strange to say, it has been little or no 
trouble to leave it off, and I am amazed 
when I see how much time it saves me 
every day. I think on a close calculation 
that it saves me at the very least three 
hours a day; two working days a week, 
one hundred and four days, that is, over 
three months in a year. Only think of 
it! Statistics worth publishing, are they 
not?” 
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FOUR MOTTOES. 


“ Look up and not down, out and not in, forward and not backward, and lend a hand.” 


—Harry Wadsworth. 


‘* Look up and not down!” Do you mind how the tree-top 
I 
Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root? 
And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is flooding 


All earth with its song, while the ground bird is mute? 


** Look out and not in!” 


See the sap rushing outward 
In leaf, bud, and blossom. All winter it lay 


Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desolation. 


Now Nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


‘* Look forward, not back!” ’Tis the chant of creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll ; 
’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the ages, 


This voice of the Lord in the depths of the soul. 


‘* Lend a hand!” Like the sun that turns night"into morning, 
The moon that guides storm-driven sailors to land. 
‘Ah! life were worth living with this for its watchword, 
*¢ Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a hand!” 


Wellesley College. 
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Intelligence. 


NEW YORK STATE BOARD. 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
New York State Board was submitted to 
the Legislature on the twenty-sixth of 
January. In a very conveniently con- 
densed form, which might well be imita- 
ted in other States, a digest of the immense 
charitable work of the State is given in 
sixty-three pages. We are glad to copy 
the following table with the comments on 
the growth of insanity in New York: 

The following table, compiled from the 
reports of the respective officers to this 
Board, shows the number of insane of 
each sex, in the various institutions of 
this State on the first day of October in 
each year, from 1880 to 1885, inclusive : 
Males. Total. 


Years. Females. 


5,326 
5,599 
5,996 
6,298 
6,694 
6,944 


October 1, 1880 . 
October 1, 1881 . 
October 1, 1882. 
October I, 1883 ° 
October 1, 1884 . 
October 1, 1885 . 


4,211 
4.458 
4,709 
5,045 
5,429 
5,763 


9,537 
10,057 
10,705 


11,343 
12,123 


12,707 
From this table it will be observed 
that the number of insane in the custody 
of the institutions of this State has steadi- 
ly increased each year since 1880, the 
total increase during this period having 
been 3,170, greatly in excess, it is be- 
lieved, to the increase, in the meantime, 
of the population. We have no accurate 
means of determining the number of in- 
sane at present in family care, but from 
the proportional number thus found by 
the census of 1880, it is probable that it 
will reach 3,000 or more, thus giving a 


total of nearly, if not quite, 16,000 insane 
in the State. 

If we address ourselves to the causes of 
this great and steady increase in the num- 
ber of insane during the period referred 
to, we fail to find them in the material, 
social or other impaired conditions of the 
State. 
ness, manufactories, trades, agriculture 
and other industries have favorably pro- 
gressed and been fairly remunerative ; the 
laborer has commanded usually fair wa- 
ges, at less hours’ work per day than 
formerly, and the payments have been in 
a well-secured and stable currency, having 
a steady and uniform purchasing power ; 
the articles entering into consumption of 
daily life have been largely abundant and 
cheap, so that there has been little or no 
pinching want or general distress; the 
laws of public health have been rigorous- 
ly and intelligently enforced, and no gen- 
eral epidemic or devastating diseases, 
tending to weaken and impair the popu- 
lation, thus inducing insanity, in the 
meantime have prevailed. Weare forced, 
therefore, to look to sources other than 
local for this increase, and we repeat the 
former re- 


The various departments of busi- 


conclusions set forth in our 
ports, that such increase comes almost 
wholly from the shipment of insane and 
otherwise enfeebled persons to our shores, 
from different countries of Europe, who 
immediately fall upon the various cities 
and counties of this State for support. 
They consequently should not be per- 
mitted to land, but should be returned to the 
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localities whence they are sent, by the 
vessels in which they are brought. This 
fact is well attested in the great disparity 
in the proportion of insane in the foreign 
population, compared with the ratio of 
insane in the native population, as shown 
by the Federal census of 1870 and of 1880, 
already noticed. It is also borne out by 
our observations in our examinations of 
the poor-houses, alms-houses, hospitals, 
asylums and other charities of the State, 
and further by the uniform statements of 
the officers of these institutions, whose 
testimony upon the subject, from the na- 
ture of their duties, and their extended 
and varied experiences in the matter, is 
entitled to the highest consideration. 
While it is our duty suitably to pro- 
vide for the proper objects of our charity, 
it is equally a duty—due to the vigor- 
ous and self-supporting adopted as well 
citizen—to ourselves 
against the encroachments of insane and 
other helpless aliens, deported from their 
homes abroad, in order to relieve the com- 


as native protect 


SEEN THROUGH 


Tue Governor of Arizona in his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
after referring to the late Apache out- 
break, speaks in vigorous English of those 
whom he calls ‘* meddlesome cranks and 
fastern sentimentalists who still believe 
in the mythical, noble red man of Coop- 
er’s 


novels.” The accepted conclusion 


now is, he says, that the Indians of the 


NEW YORK 


Tue following is the annual return for 
the State of New York of the paupers in 
their different poorhouses : 

The returns of the proper officers show 
that the whole number of in-door paupers 
during the year ending November 1, 1885, 
was 70,501 as against 69,058 the pre- 


Lend a Hand. 


munities to which they legally belong 0 
expensive and troublesome burdens. The 
evils from these sources in this State, as 
has been shown, have already assumed 
enormous proportions, and they are steadi- 
ly and constantly increasing, involving 
large annual expenditures for buildings, 
and additional taxation for the mainte. 
nance and care of these classes, in no 
wise a legitimate charge upon its boun- 
ties. The remedy rests with Congress, in 
the revision of its emigration laws against 
the shipment of insane and other infirm 
and helpless aliens to this country, and 
the prompt enforcement of their return in 
the event of attempts to land them on our 
shores, or thrust them over its exten- 
ded and exposed inland borders. It 
would seem, therefore, the part of wis- 
dom properly to meet these evils, already 
expensive and burdensome, not only to 
this, but in many other States, before 
they shall assume national 
by hereditary influences, and that too late 
to remedy. 


proportions 


WESTERN EYES. 


far West are either diseased, filthy, non- 
producing vagabonds or cruel, treach- 
erous beasts of prey in human form. 

Is it any marvel that holding such opin- 
ions, some of the Western counties have 
been offering $250 each for Indian scalps, 
and that in parts of Arizona and other 
regions an Indian off from his reservation 
is hunted and shot down as a wild beast? 


PAUPERS. 


ceding year, as follows: In county poor- 


houses, 19,2543 in city alms-houses, 51.- 
247. 
1, 1885, was 18,804, as against 18,270 
November 1, 1884, being an increase of 
534, of which 354 were insane. 


The number under care November 
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REMOVAL OF ALIEN 


Tur New York State Board in the 
year 1585 returned to their homes in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe 152 chronic 
and disabled paupers from the different 
poor-houses of their State. Of these, 
almost all had been unable to support 
themselves when they originally landed 
It is five years since the 


inthis country. 
passage of the act by which these pau- 


pers are thus returned. The New York 
Board says : 

At the hazard of repeating what. has 
been said on this subject in our recent re- 
ports, we think no financial legislation of 
the State has ever proved more eflective 
in restraining taxation. Compared with 
the total small sum of $10,000, spent in 
carrying out the provisions of the law 
during five years past, the results are 
marvelous. ‘To maintain 448 individual 
dependents at public expense, involves a 
cost of nearly $50,000 every year, at alms- 
house rates for their board, clothing and 
care. What the total cost would be ina 
term of years, had that number been al- 
lowed to become fixed upon us by the 
authorities in Europe, who tried to do it, 
any tyro in arithmetic can demonstrate. 
In place of giving the grand total, we can 
say that the gain to the State, by its in- 
vestinent of $10,000 in the manner de- 
tailed, outstrips in productiveness many 
times the rapidity of a compound interest 
table on This apparently ex- 
travagant statement can be verified in this 
way: Five hundred paupers, incapable of 


money. 


self-support by physical disabilities of vari- 
ous kinds, shipped from their native coun- 
tries in Europe, by design, to throw their 


Tins alms-giving but makes the want 
which it supplies ; but it does not and can 
not supply all the want which it has made. 
If it is known that there is a loaf to be had 


PAUPERS. 


support upon our public, if not returned 
at a cost of $10,000 to their proper homes 
and their own national care, would cost 
to support them constantly, at $2 each, 
$1,000 a week, or at the end of twenty 
years, a total to us of over $1,000,000! 
If it be said that many would, by reason 
of their infirmities, be removed by death 
in twenty years, it must be remembered 
that if no provisions were made to restrict 
accessions to the population of our State’s 
institutions, of this human refuse, the va- 
cancies made by death in their number here 
would be more than filled by more constant 
shipments to this country, and the State of 
New York, its cities, towns and counties, 
burdened with the largest proportion of 
them, by reason of those passing inefficient 
scrutiny in the city of New York, or 
reaching the State by way of Massachu- 
setts and other States, and by way of 
Canada. Cases have been found by this 
Board, where paupers have been shipped 
from abroad via Quebec and Montreal 
(great as this violation of humanity and 
national justice is), with tickets to cities 
in the interior of this State. 

Under these circumstances, we do not 
hesitate again to recommend appropria- 
tions as may be needed, from time to 
time, to carry out the provisions of this 
excellent law of our State, which so ef- 
fectually supplements the United States 
law, directing the return, in the vessels 
bringing them to this country, of paupes 
immigrants physically unable to support 
themselves, but which law, as has been 
said before, seems to be inefliciently ex- 
ecuted. 


for nothing, ten men will quit work in 
order to get the offered loaf. But only 
one can have it. 
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INDIAN OUTBREAKS. 


‘* THe Indians are off the reservation 
and are murdering the whites!” Such is 
a specimen of the sensational telegrams 
which occasionally, in these days of the 
Associated Press, find their way too readi- 
ly into the journals throughout the coun- 
try. Who are the authors of these tel- 


egrams? Notice one case. Last June, 


the Utes of Colorado were reported out on 
the war-path. On 
Augur found that an agent for an English 
cattle syndicate was the ingenious fabri- 


investigation, Gen. 


cator! The story was entirely without 
foundation. Cowboys can get up an In- 
dian raid at any time. They will pick a 
quarrel with some Indians, fire off their 
revolvers, and it is a ** frightful massacre,” 
of course, with no one killed! So was it 
with these Utes. The cowboys had been 
spoiling for a fight for some time, and re- 
solved to shoot all Indians found away 
from their reservation. And what is the 
object of these cowboy-myths? Answer 
Commissioner Atkins: ‘* A part of a 
scheme to drive the Ute Indians from the 
coveted reservation lands.” 

Last year a Ute family was murdered 
by cowboys. ‘They knew this would be 
followed by reprisals against the whites, 
and then it would be called an Indian 


outbreak. Citizens would be sent as del. 
egates to Washington for the ‘ removal” 
of these Indians,—and_ the 
hopes of land-grabbing would flourish! 
These cowboys find the Indians in want 
of food. ** Why,” say they, ‘* do you not 
hunt?” The Indian hunts, and the cow- 
boy shoots him dead! Said Colonel 
Swaim, ‘‘ these Indians must be properly 
fed. Itis impossible to prevent trouble be- 
tween them and the cowboys if they lcave 
the reservation to hunt.” And that is the 
Indian so-called outbreaks are leave got up! 
A delegation waited upon the Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs last summer 


‘* savage” 


urging the d¢sarming of Indians. All 
honor to Commissioner Atkins who met 
the request with a proposition that the 
cowboys be disarmed. He failed to see 
any reason why cowboys should carry 
arms when Indians were disarmed, and 
added that ‘+ it was entirely improper for 
any person, white, black, or red to be 
permitted to ride around the country with 
a Winchester rifle and army revolver free 
to shoot any one in sight.” Repress the 
cowboy and the awful power or selfish 
greed of which he is the agent, and one 
barrier to Indian civilization will be re- 
moved. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


BY REV. DR. BARTOL. 


ACCEPTABLE benevolence, as regarded 
from the point of view of religion, is that 
which not merely does not seek publicity, 
but seeks the opposite of that. It bestows 
its gift in secret and prefers that the gift 
shall be kept secret. In charity as in 
prayer, Christ’s rule is that one shall go 
into his closet and shut the door, so that 
intrusion or observation shall be impossi- 


ble. The fashionable methods of alms- 
giving, of heralding the act in the news- 
papers and quarterly reports, so generally 
pursued, may result in true charity be- 
coming a lost art; and at any rate, it 
causes charitable doing to be in some per- 
sons mechanical and in others pharisaical. 
This quiet, hidden, secret giving must be 


personal. One reason why it must be so 
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is that in true charity something of your- 
self will go with the gift. Sympathy and 
brotherly or sisterly love is a part of the 
gift. Another reason is that in making 
your gift personal you have opportunity 
to study the case, to know whether it is 
deserving or not and the measure of the 
desert and the need. The public methods 
of charitable giving tend to put charity 
out of the old category with piety, rever- 
ence and conscientiousness, where it be- 


longs. They say that we should help to 
‘¢ carry on” charity, as if in the true sense 
of the word charity does not carry us on, 
as piety and conscience do. Charles 
Lamb’s declaration that the greatest pleas- 
ure in life is to do good by stealth, and 
have it found out by accident, is true only 
The noblest soul 


’ 


of the meaner souls. 
will always regret having the good deed 
found out at all. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


BY REV. JOHN H. 


“Man,” says Ebers, ‘has nothing 
harder to endure than uncertainty, and 
generally, when in suspense, looks forward 
to bad rather than to good news. And 
the bearers of ill ride faster than the mes- 
The true way should 
It is bad enough that 


sengers of weal.” 
be to reverse this. 
in our life so many coming events do cast 
before them shadows of dread and pain 
and woe. Let us not make such shadows 
in our own minds. : 

The uncertainties of life are the strong- 
est test, and not less the most powerful 
stimulant of high action. We 
should submit ourselves to the conditions, 
to the disciplines of life, because we trust 
in a higher Wisdom and Love. And we 


moral 


should devote ourselves to the tasks of 


duty and of self-sacrifice in obedience to 
the divine instinct which tells us that this 
is in harmony with spiritual law. ‘To the 
lowliest task, the humblest soul may go 
forth ; to the loftiest duty, the exalted man 


may advance; to every call of life, men 


may respond with a willing mind, a 


CLIFFORD. 


strong purpose, a simple feeling of self- 
devotion to the highest laws. To what- 
ever work we are called, we may go, 
however poorly furnished we may scem, 
sure of rendering acceptable service, if we 
but come to it in the spirit which all holy 
work demands. Let us not make needless 
difficulties, harder than those which duty 
itself brings. Let us heed the call, and not 
trouble about the work till we come to it, 
nor about the results; for the doing will 
answer forthem. For ‘* we know not with 
what we must serve the Lord, until we 
come hither.” In perfect agreement with 
this spirit of childlike trust and obedience 
does Thomas Carlyle declare that ‘* we are 
as soldiers fighting in a foreign land, who 
understand not the plan of the campaign, 
and have no need to understand it; intent 
to know wisely and do valiantly what lies 
to our hand to be done.” So, too, did 
Cromwell grandly say that ‘* a man never 
rises so high as when he knows not whither 


7c b ” 
he is going. 
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CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


THESE two extracts are from the Report 
of the Brooklyn Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. This Society 
has now been at work for five years’ dur- 
ing whichits work has grown very largely. 
Vagrant children have been looked up, 
baby farms have been broken up, Italian 
padrones have been prosecuted and con- 
victed, and in many ways a work has been 
kept upwhich is of the greatest use in 
every large city, where there must always 
be a swarmof helpless little ones whose ex 
istence is a threatened curse to the com- 
munity, as, indeed, it is to themselves. 

Complaint was made at our office that 
a woman named McC e had a 12- 
year-old girl that she had obtained to as- 
sist her in the household work, whom 
she terribly abused. An_ investigation 
showed that litthe Emma $ did the 
entire drudgery of the house, even to the 
washing and ironing, and when her little 
limbs were tired and she stopped to rest 
them, was urged on by blows from a 
barrel stave in the hands of this woman, 
At one time, for some trivial offence, did 
this inhuman strike this frail 
child in the face with a hammer, cutting 
and lacerating the flesh to such a degree 
that surgical aid had to be called in. An- 
other one of her favorite punishments 
was to make this child go down in the 
yard and cut grass with a small pair of 
scissors until her little fingers were blis- 
tered, and often did she cry out in agony 
of pain, and was rewarded by blows. A 
warrant was procurred for the woman, 
and she was tried and convicted before 
Justice Thomas J. Kenna, who in pass- 
ing sentence said, ** Had I sentenced you 
at time of trial, I would certainly have 
sent you to the penitentiary ; but since 
the trial day many people whom I know 
have been to me and informed me that 


monster 


the beating was not due to maliciousness, 
I do not 


but to your mental infirmity. 
believe you meant to torture the child by 


compelling her to do a woman’s work, 
and then beating her because it was im- 
properly done, To give warning to other 
people who ill-use children not their own, 
I feel that it is necessary to inflict a severe 
punishment ; but so that you will not long 
be incarcerated in jail, I will fine you 
$100.” 

The little girl was placed in the Home 
for Destitute Children, and later a good 
home was,found for her. 

** ITALIAN PADRONI.” 

THE most conspicuous good work per- 
formed by the Society during the past 
year, and the most far-reaching in_ its 
effect, was the detection, arrest and con- 
viction of the ‘+ Italian Padrone,” Boni- 
facio Tomaso, and the rescue from his 
cruelties of the little girls he purchased 
in Italy and brought to the United States, 
to be held as slaves, and from their labors 
as mendicants on the streets and the sale 
of their virtue, to make money for him. 
With the assistance of the New York 
Society, Tomaso was brought hefore the 
United States District Court, and con- 
victed. - His sentence to the full extent of 
the law was richly deserved by him, and 
will have a wholesome effect to deter others 
of his kind from violating the laws of our 
country and the simple dictates of human- 
ity. 

Another ** industry ’ 
dren of Italians have been used, is the 
collecting through our streets of segar 
stumps, bones and refuse from markets. 
These little ones are brought here by pre- 
tended relatives, who are more probably 
**padroni,” and sent out to earn a living 
for their masters. Never allowed to go 
to either a day or night school, only half 
fed and then with 
placed to sleep amid decaying vegetable 
matter and disease-laden rags that they 
have collected, these little ones, indeed, 
are objects for pity and sympathy. 
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NOBILITY. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


ork, TRUE worth is in decng, not seeming, 
necil In doing each day that goes by 
ther Some little good—not in the dreaming 
my Of great things to do by-and-by. 


vere For whatever men say in blindness, 
ong And spite of the fancies of youth, 
you There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
yme 
one We get back our mete as we measure, 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain, and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


*Tis not in the pages of story, 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to glory, 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 
For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 
That nothing ’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love ! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets, 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world early and late, 

No jot of our courage abating, 
Our part is to work and to wait. 

And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth, 


For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortune or birth. 
(1g1) 
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REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. Children's Hospital. Seventeenth Annual 
Report, Dec., 1885. President, Robert C. Winthirop; 
Secretary, Francis H. Brown. For the care, treat- 
ment and cure of diseased or maimed children. 
Current receipts, $28,139.96; expenses, $16,857.56. 

Industrial Union. President, Rev. L. B. Bates; 
Treasurer, George M. Woodward. The care of 
men and women who have placed themselves in 
such positions that they cannot obtain employment, 
and in consequence are impelled to crime for their 
livelihood, 

Oriental Coffee House Company. ‘Treasurer's 
Report, Oct. 31, 1885. Ezra Farnsworth; 7reasurer, 
A. Firth. Maintains two thoroughly respectable 
and successful Coffee houses, where good food, well 
prepared at very reasonable prices,-can be had 
without the presence of strong drinks. Current Re- 
ceipts, $91,996.23; expenses, $90,306.93. 

St. Luke's Home for Convalescents, Fourteenth 
Report, 1885. President, Rt. Rev. Bishop Paddock ; 
Secretary, Francis C. Foster. Hospital for the care 
of convalescents of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and other charitable work in that connection, Cur- 
rent receipts, $9,526.86; expenses, $9,136.83. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, Forty-second Annual Report 
for 1885. President, Reuben W. Ropes; Secreta- 
vies, John A. Nexsen, Albert A. Day. To restore the 
needy to self-support, by timely gifts and intelligent 
supervision, Current Receipts, $24,284.87; expen- 
ses, $20,157.11. 

DETROIT, Mich. -4ssoczation of Charities. Sixth An- 
nual Report, 1885. President, Hovey K. Clarke; 
Secretary, J. A. Post. The Association does not 
furnish alms, but investigation and information. 
Current Receipts, $3,215.13; expenses, $3,132.05. 

EAST WATERTOWN, Mass. ethesda Home. Lucius 
W. Smith, Mavager. ‘To save infant life, and pro- 
vide for orphans. The support of the Home will 
be voluntary offerings to the Superintendent. 

HARRISBURG, Pa. Senevolent Association. Eighth 
Annual Report, Nov. 1, 1885. President, G. M. 
McCauley; Secretary, W.B. Lamberton, To assist 
and direct private charity, to prevent street begging, 
to keep young children off the streets, and to put 
an end to professional pauperism, Current Re- 

ceipts, $1,766.20; expenses, $1,758.41. 


LAWRENCE, Mass, City Mission, ‘Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Report, Nov, 15, 1885. President, Gilbert FE, 
Hood; Secretary, Francis S. Longworth. To in- 
quire into the needs and improve the condition of 
the poor. Current Receipts, $1,755.58; expenses, 
$1,435.76. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. Charity Organization Society. An- 
nual Report, Oct. 1, 1885. President, Randolph H., 
Blair; Secretary, W. ‘T. Rolph. ‘To help the poor 
and relieve distress by investigation, by suppressing 
fraud, reclaiming paupers, and seeking to elevate 
the poor to conditions of  self-support. Current 
receipts, $3,694.68 ; expenses, $3.645.33. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Second Report, 1885. /resi- 
dent, C. F. Dyer; Secretary, R. D. Russell. A be- 
nevolent and missionary society, to promote relig- 
ion and morality in its vicinity. Current receipts, 
$5,604.26; expenses, $5,274.37. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, Forty-second Annual Report, 
President, james Gallatin; Secretary, R. Fulton 
Cutting. ‘lo promote whatever tends to the perma- 
nent improvement of the condition of the poor. Cur- 
rent receipts, $30,111.38; expenses, $29,32637. 

NEWARK, N., J. Female Charitable Society, Eighty- 
second Annual Report, Nov., 1885. President, Mrs. 
Matthias Price; Secretary, Mrs. A. F. R. Martin. 
For the relief of the poor and distressed persons, 
Current Receipts, $8,023.85 ; expenses, $1.569.38. 

ORANGE, N. J. Bureau of Associated Charities. Re- 
port, 1885. President, Mrs. Henderson; Secretary, 
Miss C, E. Westcott. The improvement of the 
condition of the needy, with employment as the 
basis of relief. Current Receipts, $2,437.56; ex- 
penses, $1,488.38. 

TERRE HAUTE, Indiana. Soczety for Organizing Chart- 
ty, 1885. President, J. C. Kolsem; Secretary, B. E. 
Lockwood. For investigition and relief. Curren 
Receipts, $971.23; expenses, $962.50. 

WILMINGTON, Del. Associated Charities, First An- 
nual Report, Oct. 30, 1885. /resident, John H. 
Adams; Secretary, Daniel W. Tayler. To secure 
the concurrent and harmonious action of the chari- 
ties of Wilmington, with the object to graduate 
the needy from the rolls of relief. Current Receipts, 
$5,280.92; expenses. $4.459.19. 
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